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PROGRAM 
Twenty-Ninth Annual Convention 
THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University, May 3, 4 and 5, 1932 


CONVENTION THEME: Implications for character-religious agencies of the findings 
of the Wickersham Commission studies and similar investigations. 


The 1932 Convention program began in the suggestion of Dr. John H. Finley, that the 
real value of the data assembled by the Wickersham Commission would be lost to the 
country unless some organization gave extended study to it and revealed its real nature 
as the greatest body of data ever assembled on the causes and cure of crime. Accordingly, 
the Board voted on November 6, 1931, that the program for the 1932 Convention should 
center around the causes of crime and lawlessness in the administration of law as shown 
in the Wickersham report, together with their implications for religious and character 
education. 

The Executive Committee of the Board proceeded to form a National Program Com- 
mittee to study the Wickersham reports and other pertinent studies with a view of using 
the 1932 Convention to begin the clarifying of the issues involved for the character devel- 
oping agencies—the home, the church, the school, and so forth. 

This Committee believes these recent studies require the character developing agencies 
to consider themselves anew with a view of making their operations fit the times. 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 3, 7:30 P. M. 
Banquet, John Jay Hall, Columbia University 
Dr. John H. Finley, Presiding. Speakers:—Hon. George W. Wickersham, Hon. Joseph 
Proskauer, Dean William F. Russell, President Nicholas Murray Butler. 
This first general meeting of the Convention will be used to vision the problems in their 
perspective. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 9:30-12:00 
Seminar Discussion Groups 


(The following statements of the seminar groups have been prepared by the commit- 
tees in charge of each of the seminars.) 
I.| The Changes Going On in Moral and Religious Sanctions* for Conduct. 

Chairman, F. Dean McClusky, Head of Scarborough School on the Hudson. 


Auditorium, Casa Italiana, Columbia University 
Recent investigations indicate that formerly accepted moral and religious standards now 
fail as sanctions in the control of conduct and that adequate new sanctions have not yet 
emerged. 
(a) To What extent is it true that older sanctions are losing force in America? What 
factors are operating in this direction? 
(b) What kinds of sanctions are possible and desirable in a day of scientific inquiry and 





*(Def.—That which induces the observance of law or custom. Any influence which impels to moral 
action. Synonyms; countenance, approval. 
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social change of unparalleled rapidity, variety, and complexity? 

(c) What are the potential forces in modern life for creative moral living? 

(d) How are sanctions and controls developed? How do they become operative in the 
lives of growing persons? 


Seminar Procedure 


Aim: To do creative group thinking for the purpose of indicating major problems for 
further study. 

1. A group of “contributors” not over fifteen in number, will each prepare in advance 
for the seminar one or two typewritten pages of material which will be duplicated and sent 
to all the contributors in advance of the seminar. This material will serve as material for 
group discussion. 

2. The seminar will be held on May 4 from 9:30-12:00, from 2:00-4:30, and on May 
5 from 9 :30-12 :00. 

3. In addition to the contributors there will be admitted to the seminar those who will 
wish to listen to the discussion of the contributors. A general discussion period of one half 
hour at the end of each of the three half day seminar sessions will be held to enable the 
“listeners” to ask questions or make contributions to the discussion. 

4. No one will be allowed to speak at any one time longer than five minutes’ except 
by common consent of the group. 


5. All those who attend the seminar, “contributors” and “listeners,” will be given a 
ticket of admission. In accepting this ticket each one will agree to devote his entire time 
while at the Convention to seminar number one. This requirement is established in order 
that a continuity of group thinking be assured for the three half days that the seminar is 
in session. Members of this seminar will not be permitted to visit other seminar groups 
during the three half day sessions. 

6. A summary of the discussion in seminar number one will be presented to the gen- 
eral session on the afternoon of May 5. 


II. Social versus Anti-Social Conduct 
Chairman, H. Richard Niebuhr, Associate Professor of Christian Ethics, Yale University. 


John Jay Meeting Room, Columbia University 


The series of problems with which this seminar is to deal has been set by the common 
substitution of the terms “social” and “anti-social” for the terms “good” and “bad” or 
“right” and “wrong.” This substitution is particularly evident in the Wickersham reports 
which form the basis of all the seminar discussions. 

The terms “social” and “anti-social” as referring to conduct may be used in either of 
two senses; (1) in a psychological sense, referring to social disapproval or approval as the 
ultimate factors operative in morality, and (2) in a more objective sense, referring to actual 
consequences of behavior in society. When, in the Wickersham reports, a delinquent 
tendency is defined as a tendency “which makes it difficult or impossible for a person to 
react or to refrain from reacting in ways which the group among whom he lives approves 
or disapproves” it is, apparently, the first of these meanings which is intended; when, on 
the other hand, delinquency is defined as involving the disregard of restraints which are 
essential to the social order the objective meaning is implied. 

While it is doubtless necessary to inquire whether “social” and “anti-social” are ade- 
quate definitions of the terms “right” and “wrong,” and what the relation between the 
psychological and the objective meanings of the terms is, yet it seems that the inquiry of 
this seminar may be made most fruitful if it is limited to the approach suggested by the 
psychological sense of “social” and “anti-social.” 

It is proposed therefore that the seminar undertake to discuss the following series 
of questions: 
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First Series 


(1) Must moral and religious education recognize to a greater extent than it usually 
does that conduct is criticized and guided by habit and custom rather than by ideals and 
principles? When habits or customs conflict or when new habits or customs must be 
formed is the expectation of social approval or disapproval of decisive importance? 

(2) To what extent is conduct which is called anti-social actually conduct which is 
“social” in that it is guided by the expectation of the social approval or disapproval of 
some society such as a racial, family, political, economic or friendship group, while it is 
not objectively social in the sense of conforming to the best interests of an inclusive society? 

(3) Is the moral problem of contemporary America stateable in terms of a pluralism 
of moral standards, coincident with the pluralism of groups and of the lack of a homo- 
geneous society with a unified system of approvals and disapprovals? 

4. Is there any promise of the emergence of a relatively common standard of approv- 
als and disapprovals, adequate for the control of American life? Is such a standard desira- 
ble? To what extent can it be rationally formed? To what extent must it emerge out of 
the social movements and forces of the time? What can be expected of the law in the 
formation of such a standard? 


Second Series 

The Wickersham reports indicate that an important factor in the increase of “anti- 
social” conduct, of crime and lax law observance, is the widespread conviction that the 
law does not apply equally but is subject to deviation in the interest of class or economic 
status. This raises the question 

(1) Whether the unequal treatment of offenders against a legal code indicates that 
the actual basis of approval and disapproval in our society is not conformity to the gen- 
eral requirements of the law but rather class and economic status? Is our actual system of 
approvals and disapprovals in America so distant from and unrelated to our system of 
legal approvals and disapprovals and our religious systems that the latter are often unsup- 
ported by the former and therefore ineffective? 

(2) What is the actual American social ethos, our actual system of approvals and 
disapprovals? Is any scale of values implicit in our system of social rewards and punish- 
ments, as distinct from legal rewards and punishments? 


Third Series 

(1) Is it true that religion supplies a sense of an inclusive and ideal kind of social 
approval? Does it aid the imagination to consider the full effects of individual conduct 
upon an inclusive society? Does it increase the sense of social responsibility? 

(2) What is the effect on religion and on popular morality of the class character of 
religious institutions? Does the correspondence of religious institutions with classes lead 
to the equation of social approvals relative to one class with divine approvals? What is 
the effect of this identification on classes not identified with the particular religious insti- 
tutions? 

These questions are intended to serve as tentative guides to the discussion. Like all 
questions they indicate a certain attitude on the part of the questioner and the sphere in 
which he expects to find the solution of his problems. The seminar, evidently, will not 
be bound by this attitude but will set its own questions. 

III. The Moral World of the Child 
Chairman, LeRoy E. Bowman, Child Study Association. 
John Jay Rehearsal Room, Columbia University 


The Problem 


Under the stress of changing industrial, civic, and social life, the whole world of the 
child is undergoing rapid changes. The growth of cities, the influence of automobiles and 
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roads in rural areas, the movements of peoples of various national backgrounds, the multi- 
plication of social contacts, the developments in biological, psychological, and social sci- 
ences have made inadequate the concepts, the terms, and the methods of inculcating morals 
in the child. The child lives in social units larger than those for which present moral 
formulations were made, in a world constituted of more agencies and influences, in a more 
organized but less personal world, in a world in which the sanctions of moral conduct 
themselves are undergoing change. The problem is: first, to understand what is happen- 
ing to the child and the community in which it lives as it impinges on the child; secondly, 
to inquire into the question of moral aims as they arise in a new social situation or are 
carried over in part from an old situation; and third, what considerations are involved 
in the understanding by parents, school, church, and other social agencies of attitudes 
toward children, of methods of dealing with them and of formulation of programs for 
them that will lead to the development of effective moral controls over themselves and 
the social situations in which they find themselves. 


The Elements Involved 


The seminar will approach the problem from the dual standpoint of the child and his 
mental and emotional makeup, and secondly from the standpoint of the influences imping- 
ing upon him. Brief analyses will be made of the biological, psychological, and psychi- 
atric factors in the child’s makeup as they affect his moral growth. These will be followed 
by an analysis from the same point of view of the factors in the environment of the child, 
especially the organized or unorganized social influences. The results of studies made of 
the interaction of the child and his environing influences (such as the studies of Healy, 
Shaw, Thrasher) will be summarized and criticized. Studies evaluating the organized 
efforts to develop character in children (such as those of Hartshorne and May) will be 
critically summarized, and in other ways the efficacy of character building efforts, ethical 
instruction, “integrated” education will be evaluated. There will be, in short, a summary 
of «vhat there is in the child of moral significance, of what there is in the community, and 
what has been done to date to develop character in children. The discussion will center 
around what changes we should make in individual, family, and organized efforts. 


The Procedure 


The points of view of all major social and religious groups will be represented both 
in the contributors to the discussion and those attending, it is hoped. It is planned to pre- 
sent the analyses of studies made to date and to bring out the significance of these studies 
through a picked corps of from twelve to twenty leaders, persons of prominence in their 
fields. At intervals those attending will be given opportunity to ask questions, present 
problems, raise objections, or offer concrete examples. 


IV. Should Character Building Agencies Resort to Governmental Authority or Seek to 
Develop Individual Authority from Within? 
Chairman, John McDill Fox, Dean, School of Law, The Catholic University of America. 


McMillin Theatre, Columbia University 


The first seminar is rather general and should be treated in a broad manner.—“The 
function of law in character building.” Under this topic will be discussed the maximum and 
minimum requirements, as it appears to the members of the group, of legal interference 
with the general moves of the community. Whether the function of law should be simply 
to suppress crime in the sense of breaches of the peace, and similar invasion of personal 
rights, and property rights, or whether it should, by increasing the mala prohibita, at- 
tempt to educate the community into definite customs and morals. Likewise the seminar 
is to be devoted in its second session to a consideration of the “function of commercialized 
amusements in the building of character.” To what extent should a control be exercised 
upon recreational facilities, such as the movies (by way of censorship) Sunday baseball 
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and Sunday amusements of all sorts, attending plays and a general survey of the so-called 
“blue laws?” 

The third seminar is planned to consider how far should the churches go in expréss- 
ing their will or desires in terms of political action. This question, of course, will involve 
birth control, divorce, prohibition, Lord’s day observance, and similar topics. Should the 
churches seek to educate, correct and persuade, or should they seek to coerce, dominate, 
and command? 

V. How to Help Maladjusted Personalities 
Chairman, F. Ernest Johnson, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, and 


Teachers College. 
Earl Hall Auditorium, Columbia University 


The point of view of the group which is working on this phase of the general subject 
is indicated by the change in the wording of the theme. The original form of it was, 
“How to Redirect Behavior that Has Gone Wrong.” It was felt that this wording suggests 
a rather too conventional method both of judging behavior and of rehabilitating persons. 
The present wording stresses the personality more than the behavior pattern. This would 
seem to be in accord both with the historic Christian position and with the findings of 
psychology. 

It is recognized that the results of the inquiry in which Seminar One is engaged— 
the discovery of sanctions and the process by which they attain authority—are basic to 
the task of rebuilding character. But whatever the sanctions may be and whatever the 
method by which they are made effective in the public mind, the task of bringing individual 
lives into line with those sanctions is one that involves educational principles and tech- 
niques. It is upon these that the group is seeking to throw light. Thus far, four points 
seem to be agreed upon. 

(1) The goal in rehabilitating persons who have lost the ethical approval of their 
associates—whether to the point of incurring objective penalties or only of forfeiting moral 
standing—is voluntary acceptance of ethical ideals and self-direction in moral behavior. 

(2) In character reconstruction the person is of more importance than his behavior: 
essentially, the task is one of spiritual architecture, not one of inducing standard conduct 
for its own sake. 

(3) Religion is a primary resource in this rebuilding process, though different faiths, 
having different philosophical and psychological assumptions, will give rise to different 
ideas concerning the utilization of religious resources. 

(4) Whatever methods of rehabilitation are adopted, they must take account of the 
very extensive social causation of delinquent or anti-social conduct; they must be co-ordi- 
nated with efforts to create an environment conducive to the pursuit of ethical ideals and 
to the development of morally acceptable habitual behavior. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 2:00-4:30 
Seminar Discussions Continued 
I. 306 Mines. 
II. 309 Business. 
III. Auditorium, Casa Italiana. 
IV. John Jay Meeting Room. 
V. McMillin Theatre. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 8:00 
General Meeting 
McMillin Theatre 


Mr. Victor F. Ridder, Presiding. Speakers: Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer, Father James M. 
Gillis, Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner. 
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This second general meeting will note certain specific factual considerations germane 
to developing better adjustments. 


THURSDAY MORNING, 9:30-12:00 
Seminar Discussions Continued 


I. 305 Schermerhorn. 

II. 301 Fayerweather. 

III. Auditorium, Casa Italiana. 
IV. John Jay Meeting Room. 
V. McMillin Theatre. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 2:00 


Report of Seminars 
McMillin Theatre 
Mr. Robert E. Simon, Presiding. 


The chairman of each seminar will present the findings of his group. 


THURSDAY EVENING, 8:00 
General Meeting 
McMillin Theatre 
President David Allan Robertson, Presiding. Speakers: Rabbi Louis L. Mann, Dr. George 
Johnson, Dr. Fred J. Kelly. 


The third general meeting will be an attempt at prognosis. What steps should be 
taken now? 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors will meet at 2:00 P. M., Tuesday, May 3rd, at the Faculty 
Club of Columbia University. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The railroads will make a concession of one and one-half fare for a round trip to the 
Convention city and return. Certificates must be obtained from the ticket agent at the 
starting points and, in order to be valid for the reduced fares returning, they must be 
endorsed by an authorized agent of the Religious Education Association. The reduction 
on the return journey is not guaranteed, but is contingent on an attendance of not less 
than 100 members of the organization at the meeting, holding regularly issued certificates 
obtained from Ticket Agents at starting points. 


HOTELS 


A certain number of rooms are available in the Columbia University dormitories at 
a reasonable rate, and many hotels with varying price ranges are nearby or easily accessi- 
ble to the Convention. 


REGISTRATION FEE 


There will be no registration fee to members of the Association in good standing. 
Non-members—registration fee will be $2.00. Fee for one day’s attendance $1.00. One 
session, 50 cents. 
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BANQUET 


The banquet will be held Tuesday evening, May 3, at John Jay Hall, Columbia -Uni- 
versity, at $1.25 a plate. Make your reservations now by writing The Religious Education 
Association Convention Committee, % Mr. Victor Ridder, 22 North William Street, New 


York City. 
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Editorial Comment and News Notes 
Beyond Toleration backgrounds of religious animosity. 


a OLERATION is not enough,” 

was the keynote of one address 
after another at the National Seminar of 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, held in 
Washington, D. C., March 7-9. Tolera- 
tion between groups of American citizens, 
the speakers claimed, is a denial of de- 
mocracy and weakens the effort common 
to all three groups represented to build a 
New Jerusalem, not only in this “green 
and pleasant land,” but the world over. 
As one speaker phrased it, the word “tol- 
eration” has been taken out of the dic- 
tionary of the inter-faith movement. Not 
“live and let live’ but “live together” 
was stated as the American civic and re- 
ligious ideal. 

In the place of mere toleration the con- 
ference emphasized intellectual under- 
standing of the bases of difference, ap- 
preciation of the extent of shared ideals 
and a common effort toward their realiza- 
tion. “Prejudice exists,” said one of the 
speakers, “and it must be met.” He went 
on to say that there were two methods 
of dealing with it; the direct, an attack 
on ignorance, misunderstanding, and a 
continuous and fearless exposure of the 
selfish and predatory interests that fatten 
on the creation and exploitation of latent 
prejudice and ignorance; and the indirect, 
working together for common objectives, 
even though the approach to those ob- 
jectives may have to be different. 

So far as the direct attack is concerned 
the conference made a worth-while con- 
tribution in laying bare the historical 


Prof. Carleton J. H. Hayes, of Columbia, 
in a scholarly address showed that none 
of the three groups could escape from 
blame for intolerance and persecution and 
Prof. Evarts Greene exposed the fallacy 
of many of the claims that the colonies, 
or even the States of the infant republic, 
offered equality of opportunity to mem- 
bers of all religious faiths. While he 
gave an adequate meed of praise to Jef- 
ferson, John Adams, Madison, and 
Washington as pioneers of religious lib- 
erty, he showed how slowly and painfully 
general public opinion accepted their 
ideas and even yet such incidents as the 
present Macintosh case and the compara- 
tively recent Oregon school law proves 
that complete religious liberty is not fully 
established. Over and over again it was 
demonstrated that much current prejudice 
is fanned to flame for individually selfish 
economic ends and the suggestion was 
made that, if the motivation of many 
preachers of prejudice were analyzed and 
exposed to public view, their influence 
would come to an end. 

Two objectives for the indirect method 
were outlined by Father Francis J. Haas, 
the Director of the National Catholic 
School for Social Service, in Washing- 
ton, as a joint attack on war and the 
chauvinistic nationalism which makes war 
possible, and on the immoralities of the 
present economic system, which result 
in injustice, suffering and lack of security 
for millions. All religious groups theo- 
retically favor peace and economic justice 
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and security, but all have a long road to 
travel to make their principles effective in 
national and international life. If that 
road can be travelled together, prejudice 
and misunderstanding will in a large 
measure disappear through the knowledge 
that comes from comradeship in the face 
of a common enemy. As other speakers 
pointed out, this will not lead to an aban- 
donment by any group of their religious 
beliefs or even of their traditions or cus- 
toms, but rather a strengthened offensive 
as each will give not only its numbers but 
its own distinctive intellectual and spirit- 
ual strength. A higher wisdom than 
oun» has ordained diversity, but it is for 
us to fashion out of that diversity an ef- 
fective force. And in that effort preju- 
dice and misunderstandings disappear. 
This is not theory ; case after case was de- 
tailed to the conference to prove it. 

Of the 475 registered members of the 
conference one-half were Protestants, and 
Catholics and Jews were represented in 
about equal numbers. Clergymen pre- 
dominated, but there were a large number 
of laymen present; business men, teach- 
ers, editors, church officials, and social 
workers. Newton D. Baker, former Sec- 
retary of War, not only delivered a 
thought-provoking summary of the con- 
ference over a nation-wide radio hook-up 
at its close, but attended throughout two 
days and, as the Protestant chairman, 
made many contributions to the success of 
the conference. The address of Professor 
Hayes, the Catholic chairman, has al- 
ready been noted, but both he and Roger 
W. Straus, the Jewish chairman, were 
present throughout, and to their untiring 
efforts much of the success of the seminar 
was due. It is significant that all three 


are laymen. Much credit should be given 
also to Everett R. Clinchy, the Director 
of the Seminar, who, in the words of 
Rabbi Morris Lazaron of Baltimore at 
the closing session, has proven “that he 
was neither a ‘super-proselyter’ as some 
claimed, or a ‘traitor to Christianity,’ but 
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simply and solely intérested in substitut- 
ing co-operation for conflict in all three 
groups.” 

An innovation of great interest to the 
members was the so-called “U-Table.” 
On two of the evenings a group of ex- 
perts, priests, Protestant ministers, rabbis, 
professors, and business men discussed 
together in the presence of the members 
difficulties between the groups and meth- 
ods of overcoming them. Such questions 
as the Catholic attitude toward joint wor- 
ship were satisfactorily explained to the 
Protestants and Jews and both Catholics 
and Protestants were told by the Jewish 
members how certain methods of telling 
the crucifixion story made for suffering 
by Jewish boys and girls. Prof. W. H. 
Kilpatrick, of Columbia, conducted the 
“U-Tables.” In addition to the U- 
Tables, the conference consisted of the 
usual addresses, luncheons and fifteen 
small round-table groups which consid- 
ered intimately and in detail various 
aspects of inter-group relationships. 
Much of the credit for the success of the 
mechanics of the conference was due to 
Benson Y. Landis, chairman of the re- 
search committee, which prepared the 
data in advance, and to members of the 
staffs of the Inquiry and of the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research. 

The personnel of the Seminar reads 
like a “Who’s Who” of the three relig- 
ious groups. The only criticism of the 
personnel is that it did not adequately 
represent the more conservative wings of 
Protestantism and Judaism. This made it 
appear slightly unfair to the Catholic 
members, as it seemed as though they, for 
example, were the only group who would 
find difficulty in joint religious worship. 
It was brought out that the same diffi- 
culties would exist in orthodox Judaism 
and more conservative Protestantism. It 
may also be noted that left wing Protest- 
antism was not adequately represented. 
The conference was told, however, that 
a very earnest effort had been made to 
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secure representation of all shades of 
opinion from all groups. As one of the 
speakers said, lines of division run hori- 
zontally as well as vertically and one of 
the unsolved problems before each group 
is to secure the cooperation of its own 
“isolationists” whether they be of the 
“right” or “left.” Among the delegates 
were several Mormons. 


One significant development of the 
conference was the statement made by 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert regarding the 
threatening danger to the Jews of Ger- 
many through the possible triumph of 
Hitler Anti-Semitism in that country. 
He assured American Jewry of the sym- 
pathy of their Christian brethren and 
urged those groups with German affili- 
ations to bring to their attention the atti- 
tude of American Christians. 


It was evident during the Seminar that 
to secure more than toleration each group 
must first of all recognize that there are 
areas in which no co-operation is possible 
—“stone-walls” in the words of a U-table 
consultant. But in no case are these 
“stone-walls” so located that they may be 
obstructions to co-operative activity in a 
wide field of common action. Neverthe- 
less their existence must be known and 
their location plotted if progress is to be 
made. 

A second conclusion reached in many 
discussion groups was that we are as yet 
relatively ignorant of the methods which 
should be used to remove misunderstand- 
ings in local communities and among the 
rank and file of the people. Co-operative 
action is important, but a definite cam- 
paign of adult and child education is 
needed, the technique for which is still 
unknown and for the creation of which 
we must increasingly depend on the con- 
tinuing efforts of the conference of Cath- 
olics, Jews and Protestants, especially in 
local communities. 

The Seminar emphasized the desirabil- 
ity of establishing permanent or “stand- 
ing conferences” in cities throughout the 


nation. These round-table groups of 
Jews and Christians should be related to 
the National Conference, whose head- 
quarters are at 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

The writer of this article had nothing 
to do with the planning of the conference, 
was on no committee, led no group, but 
was simply a Seminar member. While he 
came away with much valuable informa- 
tion as to the history, tradition and cus- 
toms of his fellow-countrymen of dif- 
ferent faiths, he feels and he thinks he 
reflects the common attitude of all the 
conference members, that it is his task 
not only to help remove prejudices which 
exist on every hand, but vastly more im- 
portant than that, to seek out ways 
through which he may more effectively 
work together with what Michael Wil- 
liams of the Commonweal calls “his sep- 
arated brethren.” After all, it is the in- 
direct attack that will carry us all “be- 
yond toleration.” Nothing unites like a 
common enemy, and this conference 
demonstrated that with evil and greed, 
materialism, war and poverty, Protestant- 
ism, Catholicism, and Judaism were wag- 
ing a battle to the death—Robert C. 
Dexter 





National Conference of Jews and 
Christians 

REAT was the educational value of 

the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians held in the city of Wash- 
ington March 7, 8, and 9, 1932. The 
employment of both seminar and plat- 
form made room for give and take in 
small group discussions as well as oppor- 
tunity for solidarity in mass meetings. 
In the seminars, even many of the lead- 
ers discovered their knowledge of other 
religious groups than their own was most 
elementary. The greatest naivety was 
exhibited on the part of the Protestants. 
Having caught the enthusiasm begotten 
in such meetings they were inclined to 
swing to extremes, give unwarranted sig- 
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nificance to the unifying power of the 
conference and seek in their ofttimes un- 
witting zeal compromises which prove 
both embarrassing and defeating. The 
very nature of the varieties of Protestant 
thinking and procedure made it difficult 
for them to realize that other groups with 
centuries of hard thinking, rich experi- 
ence, and tested forms had values to con- 
serve and which could be little if any af- 
fected by methods they so often employ. 
Perhaps the greatest single contribution 
made in the Conference in the interest of 
good will, was made by the excellent his- 
torical papers in which it was clearly re- 
vealed that Catholics, Jews, and Protest- 
ants had all been persecutors at some time 
in their history. Many came to realize 
for the first time that their own group 
had been as culpable as those they con- 
demned and thus they were led to feel 
“Well, my group is not so superior in all 
respects to the other groups after all.” 


Apart from the information imparted 
in such wholesale manner, another sig- 
nificant contribution came from the fact 
that speakers, catching the spirit of the 
meeting, in their enthusiasm go much 
further in their statement than they have 
ever done in practice. But having so 
committed themselves before a great com- 
pany, they naturally make some effort to 
approximate the standard set up when 
making a great speech. 

As in the conduct of any such confer- 
ence there were discovered ways by 
which this one could have been improved, 
but considering the difficulties in building 
the set-up, the promoters may well feel 
gratified. The fact that so many mem- 
bers of the Catholic church, the Jewish 
synagogues, and of various Protestant 
denominations met in the interest of a 
better understanding had great educa- 
tional value. It captured the imagination, 
aroused interest on a wide scale, and in- 
spired hopes and fears. 


One of the dangers confronting popu- 
lar efforts of this kind is in throwing into 
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improper perspective the significance of 
the quiet studies being carried on by of- 
ficials, who, to succeed at all, must avoid 
publicity. Ground work may have been 
in process for years even without being 
known by those in the popular movement, 
and yet if real progress is to be made it 
must come from the authorities finally 
responsible for the formulation of poli- 
cies, principles, and programs. When the 
quite highly specialized efforts of officials 
can be properly supplemented by popular 
movements the maximum good may be 
expected.—O. D. Foster 





Child Study Conference of 1932 


HE Annual Conference of the Chi- 

cago Association for Child Study 
and Parent Education was held in the 
Crystal Room of the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, on Saturday, March 12. The main 
subject for discussion was “Developing 
Attitudes in Children.” Well-known 
authorities such as Hugh Hartshorne 
of the Divinity School at Yale Uni- 
versity, Harry Elmer Barnes, a recog- 
nized sociologist, and Glenn Frank, Presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, ad- 
dressed the general meetings in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, where the topic, “How 
Ethical Attitudes Can Be Developed” was 
linked with “Child Training for Interna- 
tional Intelligence” and concluded with 
“The Conflict Between Scholarizing and 
Socializing the Student.” 

In addition to these more formal lec- 
tures, it has been the custom of the Asso- 
ciation to have informal talks and discus- 
sion at Round Tables during the lunch 
hour. 

Subjects of more specialized interest, 
relevant to the general topic of the day, 
were presented and a discussion by the 
lay and professional listeners was en- 
couraged. Such subjects as “The Effect 
of Motion Pictures on the Social Atti- 
tudes of Children” had a universal appeal 
and much of statistical value was pre- 
sented. The talks on pertinent subjects 
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such as “Training for Racial Bigotry,” 
“Developing Vocational Attitudes,” and 
“Creating Religious Attitudes in Chil- 
dren” were illuminating and important 
both to parents and teachers. If one gen- 
eral statement may be made about this 
year’s Conference, it is that the audience 
will agree that the subject was of vital 
importance to every parent, teacher, so- 
cial worker, and student in that it dealt 
with their particular contribution to the 
welfare of the coming generation in ad- 
justing to the culture and civilization of 
today and (hopefully) of tomorrow. 
The program for this year’s Confer- 
ence was a request program. Many par- 
ents had made the request that the As- 
sociation devote an entire day to consider 
some of the common problems that par- 
ents are meeting in 1932 in their everyday 
existence, and how far, if at all, parents 
have a right to develop attitudes in their 
children toward these problems. Such a 
subject as “Attitudes” was too big for only 
a One Day Conference, so the Committee 
decided to limit it to those attitudes which 
are changing in this very year. Since 
each speaker was selected purely accord- 
ing to his interest and study in his par- 
ticular field, it was evident that contra- 
dictory statements would be made, but 
the Association maintains an open plat- 
form and is anxious that all sides of con- 
troversial subjects shall be presented. 
Naturally the speakers could not exhaust 
their particular subjects, but it is hoped 
that the audience came away more fully 
aware of the imminent dangers of their 
own wrong attitudes and the encouraging 
belief that it is not too late to train them- 
selves and, in turn, their children for cor- 
rect attitudes. Every person in attend- 
ance (and there were several thousand) 
realized that the problems of our present 
day were the outgrowth of wrong atti- 
tudes between one race and another, one 
nation and another, one religion and an- 
other, or one person and another! Adults 
themselves had not learned the art of liv- 


ing peacefully with each other but the 
child is still a hope for us. Until cor- 
rect social attitudes are developed in the 
child, civilization cannot hope to progress. 

This Conference marked the eighth 
year of growth of the Chicago Associa- 
tion. The date of its inception was 1925. 
It was then that a group of women who 
had been meeting informally for ten years 
to discuss and study their own children, 
combined with several other such groups 
in Chicago and founded the Association. 
Their object is “to extend the idea of 
child study and parent education and to 
coordinate the work of organized 
groups.” Within a year, the growth in 
study groups and actual members of the 
Association was phenomenal. This. in 
itself proved that the need for parent 
education was a real one. The first Con- 
ference, which was held in 1926, ac- 
quainted the entire midwest with the 
work of the Association and every year 
since that time, several thousand persons 
have assembled to discuss and hear dis- 
cussions of subjects vital to the normal 
development of the child—Leah L. 
Blumberg 





New Leadership for Federal Council’s 
Committee on Marriage and the 
Home 

R. LELAND FOSTER WOOD, 
Professor of Christian Sociology in 

the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
has been called to the secretaryship of the 
Committee on Marriage and the Home of 
the Federal Council of Churches, and has 
accepted the position, to take effect after 
the close of the present academic year. 
The decision of the Administrative 
Committee of the Council to add a new 
member to its staff for full-time service 
in the field of Christian family life was 
based upon increasing requests from 
pastors for counsel and help. In view of 
the present economic depression and the 
reduced budget of the Council, it was not 
possible to take this step unless funds es- 
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pecially designated for this purpose could 
be secured. Fortunately, the necessary 
support has now been assured, partly by 
contributions from denominational 
boards, partly by the gifts of interested 
individuals. 

All the members of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Marriage and the 
Home are highly gratified over Professor 
Wood’s acceptance of the new post and 
look forward to a noteworthy leadership 
from him. He is a Baptist minister, or- 
dained in 1911. He was a missionary to 
the Belgian Congo, 1911-20, and brings 
to all his work a true missionary spirit. 
He was Professor of Religious Education 
at Bucknell, 1923-25, and is still educa- 
tional in his approach to all his work. In 
1925, he came to Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School. His doctor’s thesis was a 
study of African family life. Still in 
his forties, he has come to hold an im- 
portant place, not only in the Baptist de- 
nomination, but in interdenominational 
circles as well, as a mature student of the 
relation of the Christian Gospel to social 
life. He was Chairman for 1930-31 of 
the Church Conference of Social Work. 

Doctor Wood will begin active work 
with the Federal Council on September 
first. His work in support of family life 
will be primarily educational. The 
churches are being asked to enlarge their 
activities as centers of organized friend- 
ship for youth. On the basis of this so- 
cial life, it is advised that young people 
be given counsel in the selection of their 
life mates, and educational assistance in 
preparation for marriage and home-mak- 
ing. Pastors are being asked to set up 
definite safeguards around the marriages 
they perform and to prepare themselves 
for consultation service in problems of 
personal and family adjustment. Study 
courses are in preparation. The separ- 


ated agencies of the various communions 
are being brought into contact and united 
effort. 

The coming of Dr. Wood to direct the 
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work of the Committee will make pos- 
sible a more rapid development of plans. 
Associated with him will be a larger staff 
of co-operating officials of the denomina- 
tions affiliated with the Federal Council. 
Dr. Howard C. Robbins, Professor of 
Pastoral Theology in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, is Chair- 
man of the Committee. Dr. Worth M. 
Tippy, Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice, and Miss Amelia Wyckoff, assistant, 
will continue to give much of their time 
to the Committee’s work. 





The Seventh Seminar in Mexico 
HE Seventh Seminar in Mexico is 
scheduled to meet in Mexico City 
July 3-23. 

The Seminar in Mexico is a “co-opera- 
tive study of Mexican life and culture.” 
Its membership is open to people who 
have an interest in international relations 
and who have a genuine desire to under- 
stand the Mexican people. The three 
weeks’ program of the Seminar includes 
lectures, round table conferences, and 
field trips. 

The lectures, given by authorities in 
Mexico, present various phases of Mexi- 
can life in the fields of education, art, in- 
ternational relations, economics, music, 
folk lore, sociology and government. 
Among the leaders who will lecture be- 
fore the Seminar are Moises Saenz, 
Carlos Chavez, Ramon Beteta, Diego 
Rivera and Rafael Ramirez. 

The round tables give small groups the 
opportunity to study and discuss some 
subject in their particular field of interest. 
The leaders and their subjects in this 
year’s session include Judge Florence E. 
Allen on International Relations, Dr. 
Ernest Gruening on Economics, Count 
Rene d’Harnoncourt on Arts and Crafts, 
Dr. Charles W. Hackett on the History 
of Mexico, Miss Elizabeth Wallace on 
Latin American Literature. Of special 
interest this year will be the round table 
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on Archaeology led by Dr. Frans Blom. 
Among other subjects, this group will 
study the recent discoveries made at 
Monte Alban and at the close of the 
Seminar a trip will be made to Oaxaca 
to study the pyramids themselves. 

Field trips will be made to Puebla, 
Oaxtepec, Xochimilco, Cuautla, Cuerna- 
vaca, and Taxco where members of the 
Seminar will be guests at the “casa” of 
the Committee. The object of these trips 
is to visualize the historical background, 
to see the schools at work and to under- 
stand the indigenous culture of Mexico. 

Inquiries and applications should be ad- 
dressed to Hubert C. Herring, Commit- 
tee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 





Hartford Seminary Revises 
Curriculum 
HE December, 1931, and January, 
1932, Bulletin of the Hartford Sem- 
inary Foundation is devoted to a “Report 
of the Faculty of the Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary Concerning the Revision 
of the Curriculum.” 

A committee of the faculty was ap- 
pointed in 1930 “for the purpose of 
studying the whole curricular and in- 
structional situation and reporting any 
desirable changes.” The changes thought 
desirable are set forth in detail in the 
Bulletin. 

The reasons for the study are stated 
thus : 


Education as a whole is in a state of flux, 
with many experiments and revisions being 
undertaken by all sorts of institutions. Certain 
leading universities and a number of colleges 
are inaugurating radical changes in their aca- 
demic plans. Graduate schools are increasingly 
coming to realize that traditional offerings and 
inherited methods are open to serious criticism 
in view of concurrent developments in other de- 
partments of life. 

Hartford Seminary has always sought to rank 
well in matters of scholarship . . . in company 
with other schools of its kind Hartford .. . is 
ready to venture forth among the leaders in 
the way of seeking improved technique for bet- 
ter fulfillment of its high task. 


The changes recommended seem to in- 
clude “mastery of subjects” instead of 
“mathematically calculated credit hours” ; 
and “comprehensive examinations” to- 
gether with a modification of thesis re- 
quirements; the appointment of faculty 
counselor for each student; and the 
adoption by the faculty, so far as prac- 
ticable, of “the seminar, discussional and 
tutorial methods in the giving of their 
courses.” 

The Bulletin describing these changes 
is worthy of study. Of course, any valid 
judgment of the wisdom of all these at- 
tempts by colleges, universities, and semi- 
naries to reconstruct their curricula will 
have to await the test of output. If the 
changes make more certain the vocational 
development of leaders for these times 
the efforts will be worthy. 





Adult Education 

TIMELY booklet, “Unemploy- 

ment,” prepared for the American 
Library Association by Aaron Director, 
of the department of Industrial Rela- 
tions of the University of Chicago, is 
characterized by Paul Douglas as “an 
extraordinarily concise description of the 
chief causes of unemployment and of the 
most promising methods for its reduc- 
tion.” In a brief compass it cuts to the 
heart of unemployment and analyzes the 
proposals for unemployment insurance. 
Mr. Douglas says, “A conspicuous service 
can be rendered not only by making this 
pamphlet available but also by stimulat- 
ing those concerned with the unemploy- 
ment situation, to read some of the books 
it recommends.” 

“Unemployment” is one of several 
pamphlets and lists issued by the Ameri- 
can Library Association in an effort to 
make books and libraries play some part 
in bringing about an understanding or a 
solution of present economic problems. 
A discussion of six books is appended 
to the brief essay itself and a study out- 
line is added for those who wish to give 
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more than passing attention to the sub- 
ject. The booklet is one of the Reading 
with a Purpose series and is available at 
public libraries. 





Counseling Students on the College 
Campus 

HE FOUR aarticles on “Counseling 

Students on the College Campus,” 
which appeared in the January, Febru- 
ary and March, 1932, issues of Religt- 
ous Education are now available in 
pamphlet form at twenty-five cents. The 
four articles in the pamphlet are: “The 
Scope of Counseling Programs in Col- 


ay 


leges,” by A. J. Brumbaugh ; “Significant 
Counseling Relationships on the College 
Campus,” by Earle E. Emme; “Princi- 
ples in the Organization of College Coun- 
seling,” by A. J. Brumbaugh and E. E. 
Emme; and “A Point Scale for Evaluat- 
ing Personnel Work in Institutions of 
Higher Learning,” by A. J. Brumbaugh 
and Lester C. Smith. 

Although a single copy is priced at 
twenty-five cents, any number over ten 
may be purchased at fifteen cents a copy. 
Write to the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, for the pamphlet. 





at Riverside Church. 


well-arranged program. 


advance. 





ELEGATES to the R.E.A. Convention are in- 
vited to attend the May Festival of Drama spon- 
sored by the Council of Religious Drama of the New 
York Federation of Churches, to be held May 2, 1932, 


Program periods are allotted to discussion groups 
on children’s dramatics, local church organization prob- 
lems, and play directing. Two short one-act plays will 
be presented, in addition to the evening lecture. Un- 
fortunately, we cannot give space to the complete and 


A special exhibit, open all day on the 10th floor of 
Riverside Church, will include books on worship and 
drama, lists of materials, suggested programs, pictures 
and outlines of study from local churches. 

Reservations for dinner must be made two days in 
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Educating for Citizenship’ 


Epwarp O. SIsson 





Professor of Philosophy, Reed College, Portland, Oregon 


66 ISTORY,” said H. G. Wells some 

years ago, “is becoming more and 
more a race between education and catas- 
trophe.” But alas, the records of his- 
tory would indicate that thus far educa- 
tion, and especially the education of the 
school, has been the tortoise of the race; 
nor does the Zenonian paradox bring re- 
lief, for catastrophe seems ever to have 
had the start. The Rugg Social Science 
Series, here under review, is a notable 
move to get education into the running 
in this fateful race. 

We may note first the imposing dimen- 
sions and character of the enterprise. 
The “text” itself fills six large octavo 
volumes of over 600 pages each; I re- 
call vividly the skinny booklet on “Civil 
Government in Kansas” which was my 
own allowance of social science in high 
school, not much if any bigger than the 
“Teacher’s Guide” to Volume I of the 
Rugg series; and its contents were as 
petty as its bulk. Beside the text vol- 
umes are these teacher’s guides and “Pu- 
pil’s Workbooks of Directed Study”; so 
that the text really comprises eighteen 
volumes in all, and this for the junior 
high school, three years in length. The 
whole makes a veritable library of mat- 
ter and method; since of course wide col- 
lateral reading is listed throughout, it is 
clear that the minds of the learners will 
have a rich and varied diet of civic mat- 
ter. The cost, listed just under two dol- 
lars a volume, will trouble some school 
officials and “tax-payers”; but every in- 
formed person knows that even so this 
cost is a mere fraction of the cost of 
schooling, and if the work shall better 
the quality of learning even a little it will 
be a great gain. Certainly the books are 





“A review of the  . Textbooks in the Social 
Studies, Six Volumes ( ih Ginn & Company), 
and Culture and Education in America (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company), both by Prof. Harold 


Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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“cheap” considering their bulk and fine 
making. 

So much for mere size: far more sig- 
nificant is the tremendous experimental 
and co-operative work that has gone into 
the evolution of the final form of the 
series. Really it would seem that nothing 
to compare with it has been done in the 
field of education since the Society of 
Jesus, with long-continued energy and 
patience, worked out their famous Ratio 
Studiorum, beginning in the Sixteenth 
Century. “Hundreds of schools,” says 
the preface to Volume I, “have co-oper- 
ated in the preparation of this course. 
. . . It has passed through three experi- 
mental editions—the first . . . mimeo- 
graphed form, 1921-2; the second... 
printed books used in 1922-3 in more 
than 100 school systems; the third. . . 
completely reconstructed printed books 
used in more than 300 school systems, 
1923-9.” 

The technique of modern educational 
“research” has been used abundantly in 
the background of the task: “thirteen 
studies of what to teach of the problems 
of contemporary life . . . three scientific 
studies of grade placement of curriculum 
materials and of the development of pu- 
pil’s abilities . . . six studies of learn- 
ing and of the organization of curriculum 
materials.” In candor I should add that 
after examining several of the most im- 
portant of these studies I have to say 
that the author has happily escaped many 
damaging results which might have fol- 
lowed from a too religious observance of 
the “findings.” It is probably more to 
the point that “More than 50,000 tests 
taken by pupils have been returned to 
us for examination. The judgments of 
more than 1,000 teachers have been ob- 
tained concerning needed revisions. Many 
round table conferences have been held 
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with small groups of teachers using the 
experimental editions” (Vol. I, p. viii). 
Even though this procedure is not quite 
so modern, having been used in substance 
by the creators of the Ratio Studiorum, 
it possesses a sound and wholesome po- 
tency. 

There are six volumes of the text it- 
self: but far more interesting and chal- 
lenging than these is Professor Rugg’s 
comprehensive exposition of the under- 
lying theory of the course in his Cul- 
ture and Education in America. This 
was written in the closest connection 
with the text series; the first draft, the 
preface tells us, in 1926, at the comple- 
tion of the second experimental edition 
of the text: it was progressively recast 
in accord with the development of the 
text and “the constant accretion of un- 
derstanding of the total problem.” It 
is to be “a comprehensive description of 
our changing civilization for teachers and 
students in American schools; ...a tenta- 
tive outline of the chief concepts of Amer- 
ican culture and of needed steps in educa- 
tional reconstruction.” This is, the author 
tells us, one of four books to carry his 
educational philosophy: the first two are 
still unpublished: American Civilization 
and the School Curriculum; and The 
Psychology and Teaching of the Social 
Sciences; the third is The Child-Centered 
School (1928); and the fourth, Culture 
and Education in America. 

I must say that I consider this volume 
of theory, together with the school text, 
the most effective and promising attack 
yet made upon the problem of education 
for American life and citizenship; and 
the sum and substance of the whole is 
in Culture and Education; hence not only 
should this be read by all teachers who 
have anything to do with the social sci- 
ences, but by any man or woman, teacher 
or not, who cares deeply for his country 
and her future. The dedication is signifi- 
cant: “To a company of creative students 
of American Culture,— John Dewey, 
Charles Beard, Louis Sullivan, Alfred 
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Stieglitz, Randolph Bourne, Waldo 
Frank, Van Wyck Brooks, and Frederick 
Howe.” The range of ideas and vision 
is not unworthy of this striking group. 
If the author does sometimes fall into 
certain pedagogical “eiddla,” and even 
into traces of “pedaguese,” these lapses 
are slight and infrequent and hardly mar 
the vigor and insight of the discussion 
as a whole. Although the whole project, 
theoretical volumes and text, is aimed 
primarily at the social sciences, a com- 
prehensive doctrine of education is really 
involved; the book itself should appeal 
to teachers in every line. 

First,—since we are dealing with the 
task of American education,—democracy 
is taken for granted and never belittled 
nor apologized for. No shallow talk of 
its failure, but clear recognition of its 
experimental status: the last sentence on 
the last page is, “Thus widens the Demo- 
cratic Vista.” This is not the only men- 
tion of the “Democratic Vista,” and one 
rather wonders, since the author is evi- 
dently an admirer of Whitman, that the 
name of the ultra~-American poet and 
prophet is not included in the dedicatory 
group. I recall well that my first atten- 
tion was drawn by the title of one of 
the experimental pamphlets in 1923,— 
“America’s March toward Democracy.” 
It is cheering to note that Rugg has kept 
the faith through many days of defeat- 
ism, especially in the academic circles to 
which he belongs, and in 1931 still stands 
for democracy. 

Certainly this confession of faith in 
democracy in and of itself might mean 
nothing: over against the defeatist group 
stands the group of Pollyannists who see 
nothing wrong in the existing order, eco- 
nomic, political, social; Rugg is as far 
from these as from defeatism: there is 
no Pollyannism in Culture and Educa- 
tion, and little in the volumes of the text, 
—and since Pollyannism is one of the 
major vices of the school, throughout the 
civilized world, we shall return to this 
theme later. Rugg’s fundamental pro- 
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gram’ proposes to “describe contemporary 
society honestly and intelligently”; this 
is what the school has never dared and 
seldom cared to do: Culture and Educa- 
tion abounds in courage and candor in 
this respect, and the school text goes, so 
it seems to me, further toward this great 
objective than any other similar work. 
Russia may well serve as acid test: it 
gets preliminary treatment in Vol. II of 
the text (pp. 399-408), and two whole 
chapters in Vol. VI: these passages 
would be medicinal reading for a major- 
ity of the American people. 

To go on with the underlying theory: 
Chapter IV of Culture and Education 
is “The Lag of the School” ; it is a fairly 
merciless but quite factual indictment: 
“Even at the beginning of our national 
life the pioneer guarded his school with 
meticulous care from the taint of the 
affairs of practical life. He was content 
to have the children ‘know God.’... 
Ignorant of the task of producing an 
informed and tolerant citizenry, . . . the 
public school slept on—potentially a cul- 
tural giant, actually a small and impotent 
institution, bound by fear and mesmer- 
ized by the halo of the glorious past. 
Chief contestant in the ‘race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe,’ it remained the 
bewildered thrall of The Idylls of the 
King, the forty-seven irregular verbs, 
the conservation of energy, and the bi- 
nomial theorem” (pp. 59ff). Follows a 
bill of particulars covering the leading 
branches of school learning (or rather 
teaching), “English,” mathematics, nat- 
ural science, social science; all have 
sinned and fallen short of the glory of a 
true education for the United States of 
America in a modern world. Nobody who 
knows the schools can deny the substantial 
justice of the indictment; to most of the 
really informed it will seem moderate. 

All this is due for radical change and 
a bold advance. “The current American 
scene makes it evident that the school, 


1. Culture and Education in America, pp. 246-8. 
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especially thru the curriculum, must 
assume prophetic leadership” (p. 71). 
Perhaps these words may sound tame and 
ordinary: in fact they announce a revo- 
lution, for the school has always been 
the ancilla,—female servant,—of Church 
and State; the proudest school system of 
history, that of the German Empire in 
its glory, whatever freedom it may have 
enjoyed, was in the last appeal the sub- 
missive handmaiden of government; and 
today the Soviet powers seem to be run- 
ning true to political type in this one 
item at least. This book visions “a 
school-centered community! A society 
in which home, government, industries, 
trade, farms, organizations, all the social 
agencies, will perceive their educational 
as well as their maintenance functions” 
(p. 288). And so “The Director of 
Education and his Advisory Board... 
would constitute a planning, thinking 
body, and only incidentally an adminis- 
trative, legislative body” (pp. 289-290). 

All this is in sharp contrast with the 
prevailing American system in which, 
even more than in European systems, all 
final authority invests in lay boards of 
control, municipal school boards, boards 
of regents or trustees of colleges and uni- 
versities. These boards have the power 
of life and death over both the work 
and the workers in the schools; as a plain 
matter of fact the members of these 
boards are mostly uninformed, and to a 
lamentable extent, unintelligent concern- 
ing the momentous operations over which 
they wield almost autocratic power. That 
they are in the great majority honest, 
sincere, devoted to the welfare of the 
schools and the children, mitigates but 
does not cure the danger. How potent 
the spell over the country in general in 
favor of this lay control was evidenced 
vividly some years ago when the “Great 
Commoner,” appearing as counsel in 
court in behalf of an ignorant and fanat- 
ical school law, summed up with the dic- 
tum, “The hand that signs the pay-check 
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determines the curriculum” ;—how large 
a proportion of public opinion endorsed 
the view cannot be even conjectured ; but 
it was too large for educational health. 
Striking in the extreme are Parts III 
and IV of the book: the former treats 
“The Philosophy of the American Mind” ; 
basically this is pragmatism, or rather in- 
strumentalism, but with sharp variant 
stress upon the individual and the esthetic 
phase of life, both of which the author 
holds fail of their due at the hands of 
the pragmatists and even of Dewey him- 
self: after an extended exposition of the 
pragmatic philosophy, he asks: “And 
yet, is it adequate? . . . With all of its 
intellectual brilliance this statement lacks 
something essential. What is it? A 
dynamic propulsive power! . . . Should 
not a philosophy dynamize as well as ex- 
plain? Should it not propel as well as 
orient and guide? . . . Steadily the dis- 
covery has been made that there are other 
attitudes and other modes of response 
than that of the ‘experimental method of 
inquiry’; there are other sources of un- 
derstanding . . . than that of the scien- 
tist. There is the artist and his charac- 
teristic ‘way of knowing.’ There is con- 
templation, appreciative awareness, as 
well as problem-solving. There is feeling- 
import as well as idea... . And so, to make 
an adequate critique of the pragmatic the- 
ory of life, we turn to the concepts of 
the artist” (pp. 141-2). This is Part IV, 
“American Culture and the Artist.” 
Whatever may be the justice of Rugg’s 
criticism of the life-philosophy of prag- 
matism, a question which lies beyond the 
scope of this review, his discussion of 
“American Culture and the Artist” 
draws upon neglected resources of the 
richest nature. Emerson and Walt 
Whitman lead off, and whoever reads 
this portion must realize how much 
“pedagogy” has lost by its ignoring if 
not ignorance of these intensely Amer- 
ican prophets. “Note how these concepts 
of the overview man,” says Rugg, “sup- 
plement those of the scientist ... . Syn- 
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thesis, 
Analysis . . 
the steps of problem-solving . . . Man 
Feeling as well as the scientific study of 


Integration, co-ordinate with 
. Man Thinking as well as 


emotion... Man and Society each 
viewed as an organism” (p. 163). 

Next comes one of Rugg’s own per- 
sonal prophets, Louis Henry Sullivan, 
architect but also philosopher, and his 
book, The Autobiography of an Idea, 
from which Rugg quotes much. It is 
not surprising, perhaps, that the “edu- 
cation” of the present reviewer failed to 
introduce him to Sullivan; but the chap- 
ter is rich in meaning for the problem of 
American education. “Thus Sullivan 
had dreamed of Man and Democracy and 
evolved his theory of their power thru 
the increasing self-awareness of the mul- 
titudes. . . . ‘This is not an American 
civilization (says Sullivan), it is the rot- 
tenness of Gomorrah. This is not De- 
mocracy—it is savagery. It shows the 
glutton hunt for the Dollar, with no 
thought for aught else under the sun or 
over the earth. . . . Such structures are 
profoundly anti-social. . . . I will show 
you also the kind of architecture our 
“cultured” people believe in—and why 
do they believe in it—because they do 
not believe in themselves’” (pp. 174-5). 

Many other witnesses are summoned 
from the artistic life of the nation, as 
well as from other lands. The theme is 
summed up in the last paragraph: “. . . 
The most significant single outcome from 
the study of the concepts of the creative 
artist in the affirmations of Emerson and 
Whitman, of Sullivan and Cézanne, of 
the whole creative army of today, has 
been the cumulative confirmation of one 
hypothesis: there are other modes of hu- 
man response than that of the experi- 
mental method of knowing” (p. 211). 
One no longer wonders that this educa- 
tor, even though living in the very midst 
of fin-de-siecle scientific pedagogy, has 
escaped the gravest illusions of statistical 
determinations. 

Part V, “The New Social Philosophy 
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and the School,” and Part VI, “Social 
Reconstruction thru Educational Re- 
construction,” apply the united forces of 
the “experimental method of knowing” 
and the spirit of the creative artist to the 
problem of American education, and set 
forth the whole theory of the school ver- 
sion of the social sciences. To that version 
we now turn for brief further notice. 

First some notes from the Teacher's 
Guide to Vol. I—An Introduction to 
American Civilization. (The “guides” to 
the other volumes are not at my dis- 
posal.) Here are first ten governing 
principles, of which we shall discuss only 
two. The first of these, “The pupil 
learns only by active assimilation,” (one 
wishes it were “active participation’) 
“lies at the basis of all the others.” As 
we read in Culture and Education 
(p. 326), “The new school organizes it- 
self around the child’s intention to learn; 
the old school organized itself around the 
teacher’s intention to teach him.” The 
second principle follows naturally: “The 
situations of the school must be real and 
dramatic.” How much nearer to actual 
schools is Mr. Dooley’s choice irony: “It 
doesn’t matther, Hinnessey, phwat the 
boys study, just so they haate it.” Yet 
in the early dawn of “modern pedagogy,” 
the very father of method, Herbart, de- 
clared “The cardinal sin of instruction 
is to be dull.” Sad to think that “Her- 
bartianism” has probably been the very 
apotheosis of dullness! 

The rest must be “read by title”: 
3) Learning proceeds thru the grad- 
ual accumulation of experience; 4) 
Every avenue of learning should be em- 
ployed; 5) Maximum growth in under- 
standing; 6) Systematic and economical 
practice of the skills; 7) Learnings de- 
velop simultaneously; 8) The intensive 
study of a few things; 9) Attention cen- 
tered upon one thing at a time; 10) 
Courses should be organized upon “un- 
derstanding units.” The remainder of 
the guide refers explicitly to the matter 
in Vol. I, and may receive further com- 
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ment in connection with the consideration 
of the text. 

We now come to what the pupil holds 
in his hands: the text, in its six gener- 
ous volumes; and the workbook for each 
volume. As a whole this body of mate- 
rial must be awarded credit for a vigor- 
ous and sincere drive to realize the great 
objective announced in Culture and Edu- 
cation,—“to describe contemporary so- 
ciety honestly and intelligently.” The 
courage and candor which rule in Cul- 
ture and Education are present in large 
measure in the school material. We have 
already referred to the striking and ex- 
tended treatment of Soviet Russia; it is 
worth reading for itself and as a measure 
of the sincerity of the work. Quite as 
bold is the presentation of certain eco- 
nomic data in our own body politic: per- 
haps the best single example is the dis- 


' cussion beginning on p. 600 of Vol. III, 


entitled: “Are all Americans sharing in 
this rising standard of living?” Here are 
ample and authoritative statistics of na- 
tional wealth and income; everyone who 
has looked into these facts knows what 
must appear,—that with all our boasted 
prosperity many millions, probably the 
great majority, of the people of the 
United States, receive less than enough to 
provide a decent subsistence judged by the 
“living wage” estimated by the govern- 
ment experts, “A minimum of $2,000 is 
needed, and $3,600 would be available—if 
the income of the American people were 
divided equally among them” (p. 602). 
The account given of colonial America 
is also refreshingly frank. The illusion 
of colonial democracy is inevitably dis- 
pelled; “Thus,” we read on p. 53 of 
Vol. IV, “a tiny group of wealthy men 
passed the laws and ran the gov- 
ernment” (1660-1760). The undemo- 
cratic procedure in the adoption of the 
Constitution gets fair utterance: “In 
Pennsylvania questionable tactics were 
employed to get the Constitution ratified 
quickly. . . . In Virginia the discussion 
was most bitter. Patrick Henry and 
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Richard) Henry Lee made brilliant 
speeches setting forth the grave dangers 
in so centralizing the control of the gov- 
ernment. . . . In only one state—Rhode 
Island—were the people themselves per- 
mitted to vote directly upon the Consti- 
tution. . . . The popular vote was over- 
whelmingly against accepting the Consti- 
tution: 232 for and 2,708 against . . .” 
(Vol. IV, pp. 143f£). Even the strongly 
conservative tendency of the great docu- 
ment comes to light: “The Fathers of 
the Constitution feared ‘too much -de- 
mocracy.’ They were afraid of what 
they regarded as the ignorance and rash- 
ness of the lower classes” (p. 137). 

But even the most timid souls should 
not shrink from this wholesome candor: 
there is no lack of enthusiastic recog- 
nition of the virtues of the national situa- 
tion; indeed one feels that in spots here 
and there the work falls into the perilous 
fallacy of optimism, rampant in school 
instruction and popular politics. “Prac- 
tically all of (the American people),” we 
read in Vol. I, p. 10, “are moderately 
healthy. Nearly all have enough to eat, 
a place to sleep, and fairly good clothing 
to wear. . . . Practically all of them can 
find work by which to earn a living .. . 
all have some leisure for recreation.” 
There has been too much of such com- 
fortable talk, in and out of schools. Hap- 
pily the six volumes carry ample correc- 
tion in solid, statistical form. 

Without abating any praise thus far 
given, we note a warning and a weak- 
ness. The warning is against the very 
mass of the proffered material: six large 
volumes, six workbooks, and a wealth of 
collateral reading. True, this is in and 
of itself a virtue: but, like most virtues, 
it carries danger with it, in that it tends 
to choke out that very “active assimila- 
tion” (and again we prefer “participa- 
tion”) which is the first principle of the 
method. Can the wise and sound coun- 
sels of Culture and Education and the 
guide-books avail against the ceaseless 
pressure of the material? This is too long 


an argument for the present occasion. 

The weakness is also chargeable to the 
encyclopedic proportions of the text: 
there are many, we think too many, im- 
perfections: omissions of vital items, 
loose and misleading statements, actual 
errors. “... North Temperate Zone: 
. . . never very hot or very cold for long” 
(1:34) ; how will children in the Imperial 
Valley, or the Sacramento Valley, or in 
Havre, Montana, or almost anywhere in 
the corn or cotton belt, digest this? “As 
late as 1870 people were still moving and 
settling new homes westward” (1:244): 
yes, and have not yet quite stopped, 52 
years later. 

“There is very little land in the United 
States that cannot be used for some kind 
of agriculture” (1:46) : offhand I suspect 
that not a state in or west of the Rocky 
Mountain region has anything like half 
its land area susceptible of any kind of 
agriculture ; arable land, according to fed- 
eral statistics, is a shade over one-fifth 
of the total area of the country. The 
explanation of corporations (1:526) is 
silent on one of the most vital features,— 
limited liability—so important that in 
England and Germany at least “limited 
liability” is the key word in the name of 
corporation. Might not competent ex- 
perts be called in to check on these tech- 
nical matters of fact and theory? 

I am happy to recall an excellence to 
close with: one of the crowning absurdi- 
ties of our traditional schooling is its fail- 
ure to enlighten the learner concerning 
the Jaw under which he must live: he is 
ceaselessly exhorted to be “law-abiding,” 
but not a glimmer does he get of the law 
by which he is to abide. In the Rugg 
series at least a definite move is made to 
correct this stupid omission; two whole 
chapters of Vol. V deal with the topic,— 
Chapter XII, Introducing the study of 
law, Chapter XIII, Some problems of 
law-enforcement and crime. Further, 
Chapter XVIII, Liberty in the American 
Democracy, supplements the treatment in 
the field of civil rights. 
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How Shall “We Moderns” Teach Our Children 
Religion? 
Louts I. NEwMAN 
Rabbi, Congregation Rodeph Sholom, New York City 


EREMONY and pageantry are just 

as delightful to little children of to- 
day as they have always been. Rites and 
customs are built upon the principle of 
imitating life, mimicking reality, cultivat- 
ing symbolic play; they have drama, 
color, action, light and charm. Hence, 
they have perennial appeal to the juve- 
nile mind. Wordsworth deplored the 
fact that “the world is too much with 
us,” and ended his sonnet, saying: 
.... Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
oat glimpses that would make me less for- 
Hews aint of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 
In short, were our spirits attuned to the 
universe of nature, we might have the 
vision vouchsafed to the ancients im- 
mersed in their poems and myths. By 
the same token, were we capable of ap- 
preciating the inwardness of religion, we 
might likewise have the ethical vision 
“without which the people perish.” It 
behooves us, therefore, to endeavor to 
rediscover many of the values we have 
discarded under the impulse of what we 
choose to call “the modern temper.” We 
might remember that “the child is father 
to the man” and that his interests are lit- 
tle different from those of his elders. 
The overweening development of college 
fraternities and sororities, the growth 
of fraternal orders, lodges and lunch- 
clubs, the intricacies of organized college 
cheering ought to give us pause regard- 
ing the place of ceremonies in our pres- 
ent-day culture. Our boys and girls in 
the football stands imitate with ludicrous 
sounds a frog, a bear, a tiger, a lion; 
their bands, adorned in multicolored 
hues, parade the fields sending forth to 


the heavens the melodies of the univer- 
sity hymns in their secret societies, they 
devise mumbo-jumbo passwords and rit- 
uals which baffle the reason and fascinate 
the curiosity. The adult fraternal orders 
do the same, whether they be lunch-clubs 
with their brief but effective liturgy; or 
the evening fraternal groups with their 
ancient and honorable mummery ; or their 
drill-teams in regalia patterned after ex- 
otic and distant models. Perhaps these 
activities are a form of “adult infaitil- 
ism,” but they are among the most vital 
and real forces in the life of large groups 
of our young people and their parents. 
Liberals today, however, chiefly outside 
the pale of organized religion, set little 
store by the ceremonies of the traditional 
faiths ; they find next to no place for the 
legends, folk-tales and histories of the 
classic religious personalities and commu- 
nities. They pride themselves on being 
rationalistic rather than mystical; scien- 
tific rather than poetic. A. S. Hutchinson 
in This Freedom portrays a governess, 
Miss Prescott by name, who scorns the 
stories which the race seems to have pro- 
nounced helpful in the training of chil- 
dren—among them “The Swiss Family 
Robinson” and the Bible narratives—for 
the magazine factory-made literature of 
the moment. The latter is logical and 
literally true, but its effect upon the chil- 
dren is destructive of an imaginative, 
poetic element in their nature, the ab- 
sence of which works harmfully upon 
their psychic and spiritual growth. The 
attitude of the contemporary child, influ- 
enced by agnostic and anti-traditionalist 
parents, is expressed in the remark of a 
little pupil, unconsciously made, but sub- 
consciously intended, namely : “Science is 
material ; religion is immaterial.” 
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Modern parents of the “middle gener- 
ation” (which religiously speaking is a 
“lost generation”) ought not make the 
mistake of cheating their children of the 
literary heritage to which they are right- 
fully entitled! The chief collections of the 
myths of mankind—the Greek, the Heb- 
raic, the Indian, the Norse, the Teutonic 
and others—belong to the child and 
should be taught him appreciatively, 
whatever the anti-rationalistic features 
they possess. Religion is largely linked 
to family, group, race, and people; each 
unit has the right and duty to convey to 
its own members the unique and special 
literary treasures dear to it throughout 
the ages. Ours is an impious generation 
which has renounced all the alleged taboos 
of religion and has adopted a_ taboo 
against religion. In this mood, it has 
turned its back upon the Bible. It may 
not be sufficient merely to teach the Bible 
as literature, but many religionists would 
be contented if it were mastered at least 
in this spirit. No adult can appreciate 
Robert Nathan’s Jonah who has not read 
the biblical document which underlies it; 
no one can gain the full value of Shaw’s 
Back to Methusaleh who does not know 
the Book of Genesis as folklore, if noth- 
ing more. 

What gain, it may be asked, can come 
from a mere academic and literary ac- 
quaintanceship with the Bible? Is it not 
to be regarded as a sourcebook of the- 
ology and ethics? Even to the devout 
religionist of liberal tendencies today, the 
Bible can be viewed as one of the great 
historical records, from which moral and 
religious teachings can be drawn, accord- 
ing to their ability to meet the canons of 
good judgment. Parents who understand 
the Bible themselves can help to teach it 
with discrimination to their children. Very 
soon, if they are wise, they can aid the 
children to distinguish between the true 
and the false, the actual and the mytho- 
logical, the historical and the legendary. 
They must not be surprised, however, if 
their little ones persist in hugging illusion 
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rather than truth to their bosoms. A lit- 
eralist parent once imparted the informa- 
tion that Santa Claus was a make-believe 
person; the new knowledge failed, how- 
ever, to make an impression, and the chil- 
dren continued to act as if Santa Claus 
functioned in strict accordance with ac- 
cepted narratives. The distinction be- 
tween the real and the unreal is often- 
times blurred in the child’s mind. Once 
a parent read from the newspaper an ac- 
count of the grounding in a storm of a 
steamer on which his children had trav- 
eled. The story was very vivid and 
dramatic. When the father had com- 
pleted the narration, his four-year-old boy 
asked: “Is it true or just made-up?” 
There will always be time in this sci- 
entific epoch for children to come into 
sharp contact with bald facts. Skepti- 
cism is the rule rather than the exception 
with parents as well as children in these 
days. Palpably false “miracle-stories” 
should be classified as “make-believe,” but 
parents should seek to elicit the true in- 
tention of the narrators of tales which 
oftentimes serve as homilies. For ex- 
ample, the Book of Jonah is not a glori- 
fied fish-story but what the ancient Jews 
called a “Midrash” teaching the omni- 
presence and compassion of God. Long 
before young people take a course in Phil- 
osophy 1A in college, they have learned 
the problems involved in the debate on 
Creation and Evolution. Parents should 
know that the early chapters of Genesis 
are a magnificent epic poem rather than a 
transcript from a geological and biological 
textbook. Nothing should be done which 
would implant in children’s minds a nega- 
tive attitude toward the Prophets, the 
Psalms, and other enduring portions of 
Scriptures. The contemptuous, arrogant 
manner which many “moderns” adopt 
toward the Bible and organized religion 
oftentimes has its roots in the arid literal- 
ist attitude of parents who leaned back- 
ward in their endeavor to avoid “miracle- 
stories.” A little common-sense in im- 
parting the Bible stories will help bridge 
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the gap from the age when illusion, fairy- 
tale, and legend are priceless possessions 
of the child, to the age when he desires 
careful, analytical methods in approach- 
ing problems which his thinking and read- 
ing present. 

The “God Idea” is puzzling and em- 
barrassing to many modern parents be- 
cause they, for the most part, have been 
brought up in a period of skepticism. 
The parents of the young matrons and 
husbands of 1931 knew as their intellec- 
tual scene the preachments of Huxley, 
Ingersoll, and Haechel. Today the sci- 
entific humanism, typified, let us say, by 
the best essays in a recent volume, Living 
Philosophies, dominates the “Zeitgeist.” 
But parents should not forget that chil- 
dren are vigorous and direct little theo- 
logians. Children will pick up religious 
ideas somewhere, perhaps from their 
nurse or teachers, their playmates, their 
conversation with elders, or even out of 
the very atmosphere. Once a little girl 
asked her mother: “Mother, do you 
know anything about God?” 

The mother, who had been reared in 
an agnostic home, was taken aback, but 
replied: “Yes, I know a little.” 

“Well,” countered her little daughter, 
“if you ever want to know any more, you 
just come to me!” 

This tale might be matched by the story 
of the little girl who was heard singing 
as she skipped out in the play-yard: “I 
know all about God, but Mother doesn’t 
know I know.” 

For a time children will be religiously 
inclined despite their indifferent, hostile, 
or doubting parents. A lad once asked 
his mother: “Do you believe in God?” 
The young matron said: “No, I don’t, 
but your father does. Go to him!” Such 
an atmosphere cannot be productive of 
a healthy or unified spiritual outlook. 
Children wish to believe that their par- 
ents have faith, for it gives them a 
sense of additional stability in a world 
that is not yet—and may never be—en- 
tirely friendly. A three-year-old boy was 
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once seen to shake his fist at the sky dur- 
ing a thunderstorm, and say: “You great 
big God up there, you stop that!” On 
another occasion his older brother made 
decisive inquiries about God; his father, 
whose reading on the subject was exten- 
sive, took his son aside, and sought to 
explain to him that God was a Universal 
Spirit, a Creator, and a Friend. How 
much of his instruction the little wide- 
eyed lad absorbed, the father does not 
know to this day, but he appreciates that 
our mastery of religious wisdom is a 
process rather than an accomplished fact. 

Children ought to be taught the con- 
crete rather than the abstract. In the 
modern teaching of law, the “case meth- 
od” is successfully followed. We should 
adopt it for the religious training of our 
progeny. We must teach them stories, 
episodes, experiences, hero-tales, poems, 
dramas, myths, parables, history, and the 
whole gamut of knowledge which they 
should inherit; out of these, the general 
philosophical principles will emerge. We 
should not seek to make them dogmatic, 
but we should not make them into blatant 
little stone-throwers, regarding with con- 
tempt religion and its institutions. Their 
school and college education will give 
their critical faculties sufficient nourish- 
ment; during their developing years, we 
should give them the classical informa- 
tion, through the Scriptures of our own 
special group, and through the best teach- 
ings of all religions, culled and adapted, 
according to their own individual needs. 
In later years, when they grow to defi- 
nite independence, they can choose to fol- 
low Jeans, John Haynes Holmes, Stephen 
Wise, Charles Francis Potter, Felix 
Adler, Fosdick, Manning, Aimee Semple 
MacPherson, or any other, or no religious 
leader, in line with the promptings of 
their own natures. 

Members of family or racial religious 
groups ought to endeavor to teach their 
children a sense of loyalty to their group 
legacy. Many parents hesitate to inform 
their children that there are different 
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viewpoints in religion, lest they come to 
divide themselves sharply from their fel- 
lows. But the wise parent, in addition 
to describing the distinctions in churches, 
sects, communities, races and nations, 
seeks to cultivate a sense of peerage, 
mutuality, good will, and brotherhood. It 
is useless to shield our youngsters from 
realities they are certain to encounter. 
They must, however, acquire a fair play 
in dealing with the situation. Once a lit- 
tle girl “listened in” to the broadcasting 
of a football game; she heard that “this 
side advanced the ball,” “this side was 
penalized” and the like. On their way 
home the family passed a church, and in 
response to his daughter’s inquiry, the 
father explained that it was a Catholic 
church, but that they did not attend it 
because they were Protestants. A few 
moments later, the little girl, who had 
pondered the matter, asked: “Daddy, 
what side did you say we were on?” Life 
may not be a game, but if differences in 
religions could be treated with the sports- 
manship of differences in athletic teams, 
there would be less hardship and antagon- 
ism in society. 

Should “modern” parents be expected 
to teach their children the practice of 
formal prayers? This is a subject which 
can be left to each individual family, but 
it may be said that the more encourage- 
ment is given to social prayer, if not in- 
dividual, the finer the influence upon the 
children’s nature. Social prayer is pos- 
sible as “family prayer,” that is to say, 
grace before meals or after it; or as 
group prayer in the religious school or 
the children’s services in the church or 
synagogue. A little boy was accustomed 
to glance at the Lord’s Prayer before re- 
tiring, point to it hastily with his thumb 
and say: “Them’s my sentiments,” and 
jump into bed. Another lad who had 
witnessed a football game amazed his 
mother by shouting : 


God bless papa, God bless mama, 
God bless sister, boom, rah-rah! 


Another little boy adopted this prayer as 
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a fulfillment of his impulse toward wor- 
ship: 

Eeny, meeney, miney moe, 

Catch a fellow by the toe, 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

Parents should do all in their power 

to co-operate with the religious school as 
an auxiliary to the home, the public 
school, and the community in the educa- 
tion of their children. The religious 
schools of today have been greatly im- 
proved over those of the past, and keep 
pace with the best secular schools in their 
faculty personnel, their teaching methods, 
their curriculum, textbooks, and policies 
of administration, Too many young par- 
ents have come to regard religious train- 
ing in the Sunday school as superfluous 
and unessential ; they allow everything to 
interfere with their children’s attendance 
there. But the habituation of boys and 
girls to regularity in the matter of reli- 
gious school attendance and instruction is 
an important factor in quiet disciplining 
and character development. The mood 
of reverence deserves to be cultivated 
among our free-running children of to- 
day ; moreover, the material they learn at 
the religious school can only serve to 
deepen their knowledge, their spiritual 
qualities, and their ethical outlook. It is 
told that a little girl, brought up under 
the new pedagogical dispensation, re- 
marked: “Mother, isn’t there something 
I can do that you want me to do; must I 
always do only what I want to do?” It is 
told, again, that in a “progressive school” 
a crowd of youngsters rushing to the 
blackboard almost knocked down a vis- 
itor. One of the pupils said courteously: 
“Oh, please excuse me”; whereupon the 
teacher is reported to have crossed the 
room, saying to the visitor: “Oh, don’t 
listen to him ; he’s only been here a week.” 
If the advanced schools are forgetting 
chivalry and gentleness, perhaps the re- 
ligious schools will remember these vir- 
tues. 
It is through ‘religious ceremonies in 
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the home, however, that’the most impor- 
tant influence can be exerted in the devel- 
opment of children’s personality. The 
late Gustav Gottheil, one of the leading 
liberal rabbis of his time, remarked in 
1896: 

Religion will not come to our aid the moment 
we call for her; she must be loved and cherished 
at all times if she is to prove our true friend 
in need. Much of the present indifference of 
our young people is directly traceable to the 
absence of all religious observances in their 
homes. Piety is the fruit of religious customs. 
There is little danger today that piety be 
overdone, but much danger that it be un- 
derdone. Religion ought to appeal to 
parents today as a factor in giving tran- 
quillity and poise to their children. For 
example, the custom in many Protestant 
households of “family prayer” before or 
after partaking of the meal, as we have 
said, should be encouraged. For a mo- 
ment there is silence, and a hush of 
solemnity and peace. In many contem- 
porary homes this quiet is a blessing in 
itself, whatever the cost involved in se- 
curing it. It is inevitable that a family 
of vital and independent spirits should be 
engaged in the usual clash of wills and 
the occasional turmoil associated there- 
with. Moreover, many homes today are 
not confined to the four walls of an apart- 
ment or a house, but move down the high- 
way on the wheels of an automobile, or 
are transferred to the corner restaurant 
or motion picture theatre. Whatever 
can sanctify the home as a central factor 
in the soul of the children is to be wel- 
comed. 

The Christian faith has the folk-cus- 
toms associated with Christmas and 
Easter, but under the stress of modern 
commercialism and paganism they have 
lost most of their religious significance, 
and have become merely festivals of en- 
tertainment apart from their spiritual 
content. The Christmas tree and Easter 
egg have little to do with inculcating the 
“Christian consciousness” and have been 
divested of their ethical import. It is a 
far cry from the gift-orgy of Christmas 
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to the ideals of St. Francis of Assisi; 
from the bunnies of Easter to the concept 
of human sorrow and courage. There- 
fore, Christian groups should endeavor to 
devise or expand certain ceremonies dis- 
tinctly affiliated with the moral and re- 
ligious principles of their cult. They 
should not hesitate to imitate the rites 
of other faiths, adapted to their own spe- 
cial needs and traditions. 

The Jewish religion is rich in these 
very home and community ceremonies of 
spiritual significance. Young parents of 
liberal tendencies are rediscovering these 
customs and introducing them into their 
homes. The degree and intensity of ob- 
servance, whether in accordance with the 
reform, conservative, or orthodox view- 
point, depends upon the personal inclina- 
tions of the individual parents. But 
there is a minimum of ceremonialism 
which the new generation of parents is 
finding helpful for artistic, dramatic, and 
character ends. Among these, the Kid- 
dush or the sanctification of food and 
drink on Friday evening, the Sabbath 
Eve, takes first rank. The mother lights 
the two candles and recites a brief bene- 
diction; the father blesses the fruit of 
the grape and the bread; there are songs, 
and the ceremony is concluded with the 
paternal blessing and the parental kiss. 
It is all very simple, lovely, and appeal- 
ing. It contains the ingredients of a lit- 
tle pageant, and has _ reasonableness, 
light, food, song, cheer, and spirituality. 
To be successful, however, in the conduct 
of this home ceremony, parents must un- 
derstand and perform it with sincerity, 
joy, and inwardness. They cannot ex- 
pect to communicate reverence to their 
children if they themselves lack it. 

Little children delight in this weekly 
rite. Their eyes glow at the sight of the 
lights, the excitement and pleasure of the 
event rarely diminish. In one home, when 
the parents were delayed in coming to the 
table, the little boys assembled and be- 
gan to sing the Sabbath hymn as a sig- 
nal to them. In another, the children can 
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hardly await the advent of the Sabbath, 
and when Monday arrives, they begin to 
ask when the Sabbath will be at hand. 
Once when the parents were prevented 
from officiating at the sanctification serv- 
ice, the youngsters regarded it as noth- 
ing short of a catastrophe. Even though 
the children may not appreciate the exact 
meaning of the words, they catch the 
mood of the ceremony, and cherish it 
with earnestness and joy. 

At the Festival of Tabernacles, the 
building of the Booth, symbolic of the 
Booths in the Wilderness, becomes far 
more significant than the secular feast 
of Thanksgiving. A mother who had 
told her little boys of the adornment of 
the Tabernacle, found them drawing their 
wagons with blocks, singing: ‘Mine is 
full of boughs,” and “mine is full of 
fruits.” At the Festival of the Macca- 
bees, the eight-branched candlestick is lit, 
one light for each night; the “Rock of 
Ages” according to the ancient melody 
and words, is sung, and wise parents, who 
remember their own childhood, have em- 
bellished the ceremony with a Maccabean 
March in which the whole family parades 
through the house singing the hymn. At 
Purim time, when the redemption of the 
people from the tyrant through Queen 
Esther’s intervention is celebrated, the 
three-cornered cakes are eaten; costumes 
are fashioned for the masquerade at the 
religious school, and gifts are sent to the 
poor. At Passover, the Seder or home 
service is celebrated; the father recites 
the historic account of the liberation of 
the Israelites from Egypt; the youngest 
son asks the questions which the father 
answers in his explanations; there are 
songs, madrigals, chants, and other whim- 
sies calculated to appeal to the little ones. 
The venerable rabbis wrote of the biblical 
injunctions: “And thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children,” and proved 
themselves not merely scholars and sages, 
but admirable child psychologists as well. 

These and other ceremonies in the 
Jewish household indicate the effective 
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manner in which religion can be made a 
source of happiness and joy to the chil- 
dren. The values resident therein are 
obvious. They build up a sense of history 
and tradition ; they link religion with life; 
they impart an appreciation of higher 
ethical powers in the universe; they link 
the child intelligently to a Supreme Spirit. 
Work, food, drink are hallowed; law is 
taught with respect ; character excellencies 
are heightened. Best of all the children 
come to associate these ceremonies with 
their parents, thereby creating a deposit 
of benign recollections which the years 
cannot destroy. When mature men and 
women witness the lighting of the Sab- 
bath lights or hear the Passover Hag- 
gadah read, their minds turn back to 
childhood scenes with tenderness and 
love. It will benefit modern parents to 
imagine, at least, that their children think 
of them as priests and priestesses of the 
home. Parents who take sacred words 
upon their lips cannot be the worse 
for it. 

How long this reverential mood toward 
ceremonies lasts in children depends upon 
the combination of particular circum- 
stances in each instance. When young- 
sters are grown, they may depart from 
them, but when they settle down to the 
responsibilities of living and find them- 
selves confronted with the tasks of in- 
structing their own children, they may re- 
discover the customs in their homes as 
did their parents before them. Though 
they may become agnostic in theology in 
their adolescence and maturity, nothing 
can rob them of the impression the home 
ceremonies have made upon their con- 
sciousness in relationship to their cher- 
ished parents. 

In what manner, then, shall “we mod- 
erns” teach our children religion? First 
of all, let us recognize the native curiosity 
and interest our boys and girls bear con- 
cerning God, prayer, immortality, and the 
cardinal issues of faith. Second, let us 
endeavor to cultivate our own under- 
standing of the value of folk-tales, leg- 
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ends, hero-stories, and parables, so that 
we may convey them with discrimination 
and appreciation to our children. Third, 
let us co-operate with the religious 
schools in their endeavor to be an auxil- 
iary to the home, the secular school and 
the community in the upbuilding of the 
child’s nature and character. Fourth, let 
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us make every effort to introduce home 
ceremonies, so that their beauty, sweet- 
ness, and charm may enter into the life 
of our family. Perhaps in this way the 
“acids of modernity” may not function 
so utterly that they destroy every vestige 
of the good, the beautiful, and the 
true. 
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UT is there a future life for man, the individual? 
From the point of view of love it is desirable, even 
Apart from all the values which the person 
of intelligent good will can produce in things and persons 
which can survive his death, there are the values of his 
own personality and character, values of the highest sort 
and values which cannot be conserved unless he, the in- 
dividual, can continue to be after the death of his body. 
No one has ever been able to prove that such individual 
immortality is not a fact—Douglas Clyde Macintosh, “A 
Conversation About God,” Christian Century, March 30, 
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XPERIMENTAL techniques, so 
fruitful in the study of adult man, 
have in the past few years increasingly 
invaded the realm of child development. 
The more children are approached as fit 
objects of scientific inquiry (let us say as 
stars, rocks, trees and animals are ap- 
proached), the greater is the necessity for 
utilizing methods which iron out the tre- 
mendous individual differences every- 
where encountered. The concept of the 
whole child is useful to the parent, the 
teacher, and the clinician, but it proves to 
be a millstone about the neck of the exact 
scientist. Similarly sentimental ap- 
proaches to the child may yield rewards— 
but not to the scientist. His methods 
call for certain safeguards the bare 
enumeration of which will serve to show 
why experiment is “coming into its own” 
in child study. 

First of all, the scientist demands meas- 
urements. Units which can be defined 
in the general and determined in the 
particular constitute the brick and mortar 
of the technical structure. Thus the in- 
gestion of X units of a mineral on the 
part of an infant over Y time may yield 
a change of Z units of growth. Given 
a reasonable control over the immediate 
nutritional pasts of a group of infants, 
together with exact measurements of food 
intake and physical growth during a speci- 
fic period, and the stage is set for ex- 
perimentally controlled determinations. 
What the scientist does is then a matter 
of what his interests may be. Does he 
suspect that a larger ration of the mineral 
will increase growth and improve its 
quality? If so, he should be able to deter- 
mine this—with some ease for white rats, 
and without too great difficulty for hu- 
mans. Of course the search for adequate 


measurements in such things as mental 
growth, behavior, and personality has not 
been nearly so successful; but within 
limits one can use experimentally about 
every test, scale, or rating that has any 
real claim to validity. An experiment, 
in short, is a way of doing something, 
while measurements mark the path of 
change taken by the variables being 
studied. Since the whole process is es- 
sentially a description, a finding out of 
the how in abstract terms, it follows that 
measurements (being precise and mathe- 
matical) have a secondary value and 
fruitfulness arising out of their own inter- 
relations. They have a validity subject 
to internal criteria within the field of 
mathematics. 

Secondly, the scientist seeks to control 
his variables. This is often mistakenly 
taken to mean that he controls all vari- 
ables during the course of his experi- 
ment. Unfortunately no such thing is 
possible, even in the physical sciences. 
The physicist may approach closely the 
gravitation constant g in a carefully 
planned apparatus study, but he will never 
reach it (except by chance), for he cannot 
control friction. He gets closer and 
closer—to what? To a value worked out 
independently in mathematics! In child 
development there has been almost none 
of this direct and potent assistance from 
a mathematical overlord and of course 
that is true for the whole range of human 
science. The nearest theoretical control 
thus far obtained comes through the 
utilization of statistical methods. Such 
methods have indeed proved a godsend. 
Without them we should today be prac- 
tically helpless in setting up and carrying 
out a simple experimental study. Further 
mathematical assistance may be expected 
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through the recent work of the psycho- 
physicists. It appears that Thurstone, 
Spearman, and others are sharpening 
tools which should have more general use 
in problems involving human variation. 
But even today enough is known to per- 
mit statistical controls at the beginning 
and end of a period of experimentation ; 
to enable the worker to discover what 
changes took place, in what direction 
and amount and under what conditions. 
The old stumbling blocks of sampling 
and of accurate estimation of the reli- 
ability of an obtained difference have been 
removed by statistical means. 

In child development, as in other 
branches of study, it is essential that an 
experiment be approximately reproduc- 
ible. This can be done. One can match 
samplings, equate conditions and events 
and watch for the similarity (or dissimi- 
larity) of results. However it should be 
frankly admitted that this has rarely been 
accomplished in child study. Too many 
workers are intent on beginning all over 
again. The field, as a science, is so new 
that the temptation is continually to spade 
up new ground. Fortunately the “free 
land” is running out, and in the near 
future it will be distinctly bad manners 
and, more important, a waste of time to 
undertake new studies without a keen 
sense of what has been done and of 
whether or not certain crucial experiments 
should be repeated. Conscious repetition, 
perhaps with certain modifications, is a 
totally different thing from blind over- 
lapping. 

Finally, the technical worker, since 
lives are short and his among them, must 
point his efforts toward economy. Watch- 
ing children used to be the great game. 
It produced tons of “data,” and all one 
had to do was sort it out. Much more 
was gathered than was ever sorted, and 
it gradually dawned on even the most 
enthusiastic that the whole process was 
dreadfully time-consuming. The great 
beauty of the Binet Scale was that it pro- 
vided a type of standardized interview in 
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which the stimulus and response were ob- 
tained in a quick, compulsory fashion. 
You did not watch children twenty-three 
days to observe on the rainy twenty-fourth 
that 2 per cent of them did not know 
enough to get in out of the rain. You 
forced the issue, at least as a mental affair. 
This is the essence of gain in the newer 
experimental methods: things are so 
staged that child responses ordinarily 
coming at rare intervals are induced 
(naturally too) for your inspection and 
measurement. 

Why is it, if experimental methods are 
really practicable with children, that they 
were so long delayed? Of course we 
have had fragmentary work especially in 
learning which early included children in 
the picture. But, on the whole, psychology 
has been too busy consolidating the many 
territories it has preémpted. Early labora- 
tory experiments (before Watson) in- 
volved introspection, thus ruling out 
young children. Often the physical and 
mechanical hardships of laboratory inves- 
tigations were too great to impose upon 
children. But above these considerations 
was the fact that much “observing” was 
too dull and non-motivated for freedom- 
loving children. (Is not experimental 
adult psychology based largely on the re- 
actions of university students observing 
through academic fiat?) Current methods, 
as we shall see, take into account not 
only the demands of the experiment but 
the needs of the child. 


A second reason for delay is found in 
the relative adequacy of the techniques 
lying somewhere between gross, uncon- 
trolled observation and rigid experimenta- 
tion. Thus observations could be taken 
in shorthand, or by symbol, and applied 
to certain selected aspects of behavior. 
Gradually case histories, questionnaires, 
interviews, running accounts, and clinical 
notes took on conventionalized patterns 
which reduced the burden in child study 
and increased somewhat the reliability of 
findings. A great deal of energy went 
into the construction of tests of all kinds. 
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These usually yielded figures which had 
at least the semblance of quantification. 
A drainage of energy into these activities 
reduced the felt need for strictly experi- 
mental ventures. This hypothesis points 
to a growth toward experimentation in 
child study which while slow has been 
steady and inevitable. Slow, because so 
many other things were pressing to be 
done ; inevitable, because nothing less than 
experimental control, when obtainable, 
seems to satisfy the human mind. 

To illustrate these recent tendencies 
toward experimental work, five studies 
will be drawn from the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station. It would be pos- 
sible to choose studies from Minnesota, 
Yale, Columbia, or California showing 
these same tendencies. Each of these 
projects will throw light on some particu- 
lar trend, as indicated. 


(1) A direct transfer from laboratory 
psychology. This is well shown by the 
work of Updegraff.* The aims of this 
study “were to investigate the activity in 
visual perception of distance of four- 
year-old children, to study the influence 
on this activity of the two factors, size 
of the retinal image and linear perspec- 
tive, and to compare the resulting data 
with other data similarly obtained through 
experimentation with adults,” also to test 
“the young child as a reliable observer in 
a psychological experiment of the analyt- 
ical type.” Children were found to be 
reliable, co-operative observers, interest 
being maintained over a period of three 
months. Acuity of perception of distance 
around a standard visual angle was ac- 
curately measured, both with children and 
adults. Various hypothetical relation- 
ships were definitely checked out. In the 
main experiment the child’s overt response 
was reduced to pressing a button with 
either the left or right hand. In brief, 
it was established that the children com- 
prehended the demands of the experiment, 

1. Ruth Updegraff, The Visual Perception of Dis- 


tance in Young Children and Adults: A Compara- 
tive Study. Universit af Studies in Child Wel- 


fare, 1930, 4, No. 4, Pp. 
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were properly motivated, and that they 
responded under conditions of control 
which could easily be repeated. Their 
responses were in form to be applied im- 
mediately to the hypotheses set up in ad- 
vance by the experimenter. The whole 
transfer out of difficult psychology labo- 
ratory method was accomplished by care- 
ful attention to children’s vocabulary 
and play interests. 

(2) The controlling of many variables. 
The apparatus designed by Hicks’ for 
testing the relative influences of practice 
and maturation in the development of 
motor skill is a good example of what 
ingenuity can accomplish. Fifteen points 
of approximate equality, as between a 
control and an experimental group were 
established, as follows: 

1. Equal initial performance in throw- 
ing a ball at a moving target (means and 
standard deviations equated). 

2. Equal intervals between practice 
periods. 

3. The same average time between 
initial and final tests. 

4. Equal amount of practice in throw- 
ing. 

5. No outside practice for either 
group during the experiment. 

6. Equal maturation of 
nerves, and body parts. 

7. Physical environment the same 
throughout the testing. 

8. Direction and speed of movement 
of the target was held constant. 

9. The distance of the child from the 
target was kept constant. 

10. The ball used was the same. 

11. The ball was always handed to 
the child in the same manner. 

12. The height of each child was ad- 
justed to the height of the center of the 
target. 

13. Instructions and praise were the 
same for all. 

14. All children responded to the 

2. James Allan Hicks, The Acquisition of Motor 


Skill in Young Children. University of Iowa Studies 
in Child Welfare, 1930, 4, No. 5, Pp. 80. 
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motivation provided—making a bell 
ring. 

15. The same experimenter gave all 
tests and maintained a constant atti- 
tude. 

The only thing allowed to vary was 
the amount of practice between experi- 
mental tryouts, the practice group having 
eight such sessions and the control group 
none. Still the final difference in per- 
formance between the two groups was 
negligible. Hence the gains made by each 
group were probably due to physical ma- 
turation rather than to specific practice. 
While contrary to popular opinion, this 
result corroborates the work of other 
students carried out with less elaborate 
controls. 

(3) Introduction of the experimental 
method into a new field. Few aspects of 
mental hygiene have thus far been held 
susceptible to more than case history or 
clinical approaches. However, Moore* 
has shown what is possible here with re- 
spect to young children. In addition to 
a semi-objective observation scheme and 
an elaborate rating scale, Doctor Moore 
designed controlled experiments yielding 
highly objective data and subject to exact 
repetition. Two of these experimental 
situations may be mentioned here. In the 
first, the child was confronted with a glass 
covered wooden box containing an attrac- 
tive toy. The top was held in place by 
40 brass thumb screws, each requiring 
27 turns to remove. The measurement 
of the child’s patience or drive was se- 
cured by timing and by counting the num- 
ber of screws removed. Other factors in 
the situation were easily controlled as the 
child was in a testing room alone with the 
experimenter. For three-year-olds the 
number of screws removed varied from 
1 to 40 with a mean of 12. Chronological 
age correlated .71 and mental age .61 with 
this achievement, while striking differ- 
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ences in child personality and behavior 
were brought out. 

A second experimental situation was 
built up between two children in the 
process of sharing orange juice (the pour- 
ing and serving of orange juice being one 
of the common routines in a preschool). 
It was possible by simple instruction to 
give the child pouring the juice a perfectly 
free choice as to the amount allocated to 
himself and his companion. Sharing 
varied all the way from 0 to 100 per cent, 
with easily distinguishable gradients be- 
tween. By assigning arbitrary values to 
these definable actions a surprisingly 
accurate scale on sharing orange juice was 
built up. The scheme is, of course, 
adaptable to other routines in the school 
or home, and is so well motivated ‘that 
the children do not even suspect that they 
are being tested. 

Both these experimental devices are 
readily made to serve in the validating 
of many hypotheses regarding the social 
behavior of children. Are older children 
less variable and more conventional than 
younger ones in sharing? Are girls more 
liberal than boys? Is intelligence a factor? 
Given tools of this type in what has so 
often been a general chaos of individual 
activity, one begins to lay down certain 
research pathways which can be followed 
systematically and fruitfully by a whole 
corps of research workers. 

(4) Reducing a highly abstract concept 
to experimental situations. To the un- 
initiate the idea of motivation appears 
reasonably simple and intelligible. But 
a review of the literature shows great 
diversity of opinion as to its true mean- 
ing and function, together with a dearth 
of results that could be styled scientific. 
Chase* succeeded in bringing this elusive 
concept under control by means of a 
rigorous definition and by devising a re- 
markably flexible piece of apparatus. The 
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following types of motivation were differ- 
entiated and maintained as constants: 
“control” motivation (practically none) ; 
knowledge of progress and of results vs. 
no such knowledge; success on repetition 
of a task vs. failure on repetition; the 
effects of praise, reproof, reward, and 
punishment. All these activities were re- 
duced to objective events, even the voice 
of the experimenter being measured 
photophonetically to establish its sameness 
with all children. The main apparatus 
consisted of a colored-liquid system in 
which the child squeezed a bulb to make 
the liquid run up a tube. However by a 
special valve and an unseen crossing of 
tubes it was possible to admit to the view 
of the child a vertical tube in which the 
height of the liquid was controlled by the 
experimenter. In this way the child could 
be given “success” or “failure” at will, 
while his subsequent real efforts were re- 
corded accurately in a concealed part of 
the mechanism. It was found for a 
sampling of 259 children in the age range 
of two to eight years that the absence of 
some external incentive is consistently a 
deterrent to improvement in performance. 
Praise or reward in addition to knowledge 
of success proves helpful. Even knowl- 
edge of failure is better than complete 
ignorance of results. This whole project 
illustrates the scarcely tapped power of 
experimental methodology to bring control 
and order out of the embarrassing riches 
of individual differences in child behavior. 

(5) The contribution of behaviorism to 
experiment in child development. A final 
illustration is inserted to show the his- 
torical linkage of a flourishing branch of 
child psychology with the early attempts 
of Watson and his associates. The earlier 
workers revealed the essence of the 
method, but actual control was inadequate. 
Today the reactions of an infant are 
scrutinized under conditions which leave 
practically nothing to chance or guess- 
work, The work of Irwin’ (begun under 
the direction of the late Professor Weiss 
of Ohio State and continued in the Sta- 
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tion) is typical. The plan was so to control 
external conditions affecting newborns 
that observed differences in response 
could be ascribed to stimuli originating 
within the bodies of the infants. This 
was accomplished by placing the child in 
an experimental cabinet, where such 
variables as temperature, light, sound, 
and humidity were reduced to constants. 
To a lesser extent factors in feeding, 
elimination, and bathing could be stand- 
ardized. Muscular movements were re- 
corded by a polygraph device attached to 
a slow-running tape. Additional obser- 
vations on the part of the experimenter 
were reduced to an elaborate set of 
symbols which were entered on the tape 
in juxtaposition with the objective record. 
With an arrangement of this sort the 
stage can be set for many types of re- 
search, since one has the means of intro- 
ducing external stimuli in accordance with 
the principle of the single variable. Do 
children hear at birth? Yes. Regardless 
of the immature anatomical condition of 
the ear the child can be shown to react 
definitely to sound stimulation. In this 
simple determination only sound is al- 
lowed to vary. Hence only sound could 
produce the positive reaction pattern 
noted in the child. 


In the realm of infant behavior all this 
will be seen to be far removed from the 
sentimental notations of parents observing 
the first this-and-that about their young- 
sters; in fact, it is sufficiently far from 
the days of Watson who used to enter the 
hospital ward and work blithely on what- 
ever infants were available at the time. 
The rigors or exact techniques have 
“changed all that”’—and for the better. 
We need objective knowledge about chil- 
dren which is organized about fundamen- 
tal problems of development. Undoubt- 
edly these techniques produce heartaches 
in some, just as the ways of the modern 
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botanist or zodlogist may be anathema to 
the older naturalist (who was essentially 
a romanticist). 

But students of the child have set their 
eyes toward scientific goals and they are 
not to be deflected. If pressed they could 
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show that the wonders of science are not 
without their valuable concomitants in 
technology, art, and love. To the modern 
mind deep understanding has become an 
essential prelude to these higher flights 
of the human spirit. 
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LL the aims and values desirable in education are 
moral. A narrow, moralistic view of morals is re- 
sponsible for the failure to recognize this truth. Discipline, 
natural development, culture, and social efficiency are 
both educational values and moral traits. They are marks 
of a worthy member of that society which it is the busi- 
ness of education to further. “It is not enough for a man 
to be good, he must be good for something.” This some- 
thing is living socially, so that getting from living and 
contributing to living balance each other—Herman 
Harrell Horne, The Democratic Philosophy of Education, 
The Macmillan Company, 1932, p. 525. 











Ethical and Religious Values in Education 


ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN 
President, University of Michigan 


HE TEXT which I have chosen as 

the foundation of what I hope will 
be a message to students who are attempt- 
ing to orient religious thought in a scien- 
tific world is to be found in the sixth 
verse of the ninth chapter of Proverbs: 
“Follow the ways of thoughtful sense.” 
I direct your attention to the two thoughts 
expressed in this passage which make it 
pertinent to the discussion to follow. 
They are, first, that understanding is to 
be gained, and, second, that achievement 
is to be consistent with understanding. 
It is also important in the development 
of my theme, “Ethical and Religious 
Values in Education,” that the full signi- 
ficance of this passage be appreciated. 
Education has been used, but incorrectly, 
to indicate specialized training. In the 
proper meaning—the broad meaning—it 
contributes to understanding—to the get- 
ting of thoughtful sense. In its restricted 
expression it “too often covers the fingers 
with rings, and at the same time cuts the 
sinews at the wrists,” by encouraging 
achievement solely for immediate ma- 
terial and individual profit. Specialized 
“education” should more appropriately be 
called training, and if the word is to be 
used with the meaning of technical learn- 
ing and the cultivation of skills, it should 
always be accompanied by a qualifying 
adjective. My discussion will be con- 
cerned with the ethical and religious ele- 
ments in the efforts we make to under- 
stand existence and to adjust mankind to 
the world. 

Permit me to say, also, before I launch 
into a discussion of my theme that, while 
some persons may consider it a bit un- 
fitting or perhaps even presumptuous that 
a scientist, or an educator with a scientific 
bent of mind, should attempt to speak on 
the subject of religion, there is nothing 
inappropriate in this, and there is little 


danger that any pulpit will today be pro- 
faned in a serious attempt to examine 
ethics, religion, and education from the 
scientific point of view. An interesting 
change is taking place in our thinking. 
Our scientists are becoming our religion- 
ists, and our religionists are becoming 
scientifically minded. One result of this 
convergence in thought must be at least 
an approach to greater unity in concept 
than has hitherto prevailed. Furthermore, 
if I am right in my diagnosis of current 
tendencies, we may expect that from now 
on, to an increasing extent, our religious 
leaders will come from our great univer- 
sities, for it is in these institutions that 
increase in knowledge, training in philo- 
sophic and scientific thought, and oppor- 
tunities for broad experience in social 
relations are concentrated in the period 
when learning is receiving principal at- 
tention. It is thus altogether fitting that 
educators, scientific and non-scientific, 
should be much concerned with modern 
trends in both religious and _ scientific 
thought, particularly in a period in which 
there is apparently being born a rather 
general revival in idealism. They must 
be interested if we are to have a thought- 
ful, dynamic idealism. 

The human race is in a curious predica- 
ment. A part of the physical world like 
any other bit of matter, the species must 
conform to law: an organism, it reacts to 
environmental conditions and mutates like 
other living beings: a social animal, it is 
subject to laws governing organizations: 
a form endowed with powers of observa- 
tion and reflection, it is constantly face to 
face with seeming paradoxes which in- 
volve the individual in. a disquieting way, 
since awareness of the transitoriness of 
existence arouses in each member of the 
group desires which cannot be simply and 
directly satisfied in a social order. Note 
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some of the seeming inconsistences which 
we experience in actual living : 

We crave to prolong life only to dis- 
cover that our highest duty is, if need be, 
to sacrifice our lives for others. 

We desire liberty for self-expression 
only to learn that for us freedom means 
enslavement and that we can effectively 
express ourselves only through the group. 

We yearn for the creature comforts 
only to find that the benefit of riches 
comes through their disbursement, that 
comfort must be accompanied by discom- 
fort, happiness by unhappiness, and ease 
by labor. 

We want to be leaders and soon appre- 
ciate the fact that if we would lead we 
must learn to follow. 

We struggle to establish a reign of 
justice protected by laws and regulations 
and are informed by our prophets that: 


The murdered is not unaccountable for his own 
murder, 

And the robbed is not blameless in being robbed. 

The righteous is not innocent of the deeds of 
the wicked, 

And the white-handed is not clean in the do- 
ings of the felon. 

Yea, the guilty is oftentimes the victim of the 
injured, 

And still more often the condemned is the 
burden bearer for the guiltless and un- 
blamed. 

You cannot separate the just from the unjust 
and the good from the wicked; 

For they stand together before the face of the 
sun even as the black thread and the white 
are woven together. 

And when the black thread breaks, the weaver 
shall look into the whole cloth, and he 
shall examine the loom also. 

Confused by such observations as these, 
some, in their perplexity, hesitate and lose 
themselves too long in reflection. They 
stand still, the group moves onward, the 
environment alters, and they awake to 
find themselves out of adjustment in that 
there are new relations to explain. These 
are the dreamers and mystics. They are 
wrong. Since we do not live for our- 
selves alone, spiritual meditation which is 
not translated into action is valueless. 

Others resign themselves to hopeless- 
ness, accepting in silence the “slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,” preferring 


to suffer rather than to attempt to correct 
their relations. These are the indolent 
and the fatalists. They are wrong. The 
lot of man can be improved through, and 
only through, his own efforts. 

Still others, impressed with the brevity 
of the life span, elect to spend their al- 
lotted time in securing such pleasure as 
may come from gratifying the appetites 
for the flesh pots. These are the in- 
dividualists, materialists, and hedonists. 
They are wrong. The individual can get 
lasting pleasure not through indulgence 
but only through sacrifice. 

A fourth group elects to accept in toto 
a philosophy which has been developed by 
others rather than to reason through lines 
of thought to logical conclusions. These 
are the conformists, the orthodox religion- 
ists. They can never be wholly right for 
long. Religion must grow with the in- 
dividual and with the race or become out 
of date, incongruous, and futile. 

A part of our trouble develops from the 
fact that we dislike to admit individual 
responsibility, although we know, or at 
least should have learned from experience, 
that escape is not possible, since we can- 
not exist outside of our environment. 
Again, to take is easy, to give is hard. We 
attempt to reconcile our yearnings with 
practical existence, but the process is pain- 
ful and blundering. In our gropings we 
are really rather pitiful. Our philoso- 
phers vacillate between a crass material- 
ism and a preposterous mysticism. Some 
of our scientists cling to facts and refuse 
to generalize beyond a certain point and 
then here and there turn to seances, table- 
tipping, and similar absurdities. Other 
scientists less venturesome in spirit fall 
back upon authority when they have gone 
as far as they can by empirical methods, 
as if to inform God that he can have such 
part of the universe as they see fit to give 
him. Our religionists vary all the way 
from those who do not care to think to 
those who consider they are scientific if 
they encourage the translation of the 
Bible into the language of the street and 
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follow researches into the dates and 
authenticity of the books of the Bible. 

Slowly and painfully is it being dis- 
covered and appreciated that we need not 
be confused, dismayed, or disheartened ; 
that the apparent paradoxes with which 
we are faced are only apparent; that a 
host of prophets, both secular and clerical, 
have for a long time been trying to make 
us see that there is a method of approach 
to our general problem of adjustment 
which will yield results. 

I submit to you that God—the spirit, 
significance, and true meaning of exist- 
ence—is to be found only through the use 
of the scientific method ; that ethical and 
religious values are to be determined only 
with a full knowledge of the nature of 
the world and of man; and that education 
in its broad aspect has as its three major 
objectives, first, the proper co-ordination 
of facts into religious theory ; second, the 
making of logical deductions from this 
theory to explain other facts; and, third, 
training in intelligent activity. Is this a 
shocking statement? It should not be. 
It has been made before in more poetic 
language. The scientific method is only 
the way of thoughtful sense. I have said 
essentially that we must believe in unity ; 
that “if you cry to intelligence and call 
for knowledge, seeking her out as silver 
and searching for her like treasure; then 
you shall see what is reverence for the 
eternal, and find what the knowledge of 
God means.” 

While we have, it is true, pragmatists, 
lazy, and smart opportunists, hypocrites 
with two standards, and mentally de- 
‘pendent souls, few thinking persons today 
will deny the importance of knowing our 
world and the necessity of logical regula- 
tions in communal living. 

Meditation, spiritual intuition, and au- 
thority are not reliable guides, for “dis- 
astrous consequences may flow in practice 
from purely speculative error.” But, can 
we get along with a factual knowledge of 
‘the universe and a philosophy and code 
of conduct developed from these facts by 
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the scientific method? Evidently not, 
or, at least, not comfortably. What, then, 
is comprehended in the term “scientific 
society?” Is it mere submission to ma- 
chine-existence? Is it true that advanced 
nations “may shortly have to choose be- 
tween a selfish secular civilization, whose 
God is science, and an unselfish civiliza- 
tion whose God is Christ ?” 

The observation is not new that an 
ethical code is not satisfying or even suffi- 
cient for comprehensive living. Likewise, 
philosophy, defined as the study and 
knowledge of principles that cause, con- 
trol, or explain facts and codes of con- 
duct, fails to provide that orientation of 
man to his world which we crave, unless 
it can be extended to include that serenity 
and love and practical wisdom and in- 
telligent action which are expressions of 
what we call religion. Bertrand Russell 
is undoubtedly right when he says that 
the prospect of a strictly scientific society 
(meaning a machine society) must be 
viewed with apprehension. “The scien- 
tific society in its pure form. . . is in- 
compatible with the pursuit of truth, with 
love, with art, with spontaneous delight, 
with every ideal that men have hitherto 
cherished, with the sole exception of 
ascetic renunciation.” We need to feel 
that we are in tune with the eternal 
verities; we need to have the assurance 
that we are equipped and have the incen- 
tive to meet new conditions as they arise ; 
we need to have the satisfaction which 
comes from service. These feelings only 
come through what may be termed a re- 
ligious attitude of mind,—an attitude not 
conditioned by a narrow dogmatic the- 
ology but the product of a confidence that 
there are rules of conduct which are right 
for us, because established on known prin- 
ciples ; a knowledge that we are as a race 
improving our organization by individual 
effort; and a faith that sometime our 
knowledge will be sufficient to reveal a 
co-ordinated universe of which we are a 
part. This, however, is not all of re- 
ligion. 
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Religion has been defined many times 
but mostly inadequately. I venture to 
describe it scientifically as the ecology of 
the soul. If religionists object to the term 
ecology (meaning the home relations) as 
too scientific, I am willing to substitute 
for it the phrase “our interpretations of 
the soul’s relations to the world.” If 
scientists prefer a more well-defined term 
than “soul,” I am willing to substitute 
Millikan’s three words “consciences, 
ideals, and aspirations.” An alternative 
definition could then read, “Religion is our 
interpretation of the complex of the inti- 
mate relations of man to his environment 
as reflected in conscience, ideals and as- 
pirations, and as expressed in practical 
wisdom.” 

It has been said that “the great unity 
which true science seeks is found only by 
beginning with our knowledge of God, 
and coming down from Him along the 
stream of causation to every fact and 
event that affects us.” This statement 
should be reversed. The unity for which 
we struggle is, according to science, to be 
acquired by building toward God upon a 
knowledge of human characteristics, the 
nature of the world, and the interrelations 
of man and his environment. In the 
building of our concept each individual 
has a part, for better or for worse, and 
must be equipped by faith and study for 
his task. 

Science cannot consistently object to 
the employment of true faith. As miracles 
are not essential to faith, so a particular 
theology is not necessary to it. True 
faith is not superstition. On the con- 
trary, it must be supported by evidence. 
Faith is not to be accepted blindly, but 
is to be tested for its practicality. Its 
true nature is thus described: “Ignor- 
ance as to unrevealed mysteries is the 
mother of a saving faith ; and understand- 
ing in revealed truths is the mother of a 
sacred knowledge. Understand not there- 
fore that thou mayest believe, but believe 
that thou mayest understand.’ Under- 
standing is the wages of a lively faith, and 
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faith is the reward of an humble ignor- 
ance.” How, then, can we escape the 
conclusion that God is to be found only 
by the use of the scientific method, and 
that the use of this method depends upon 
education even for the development of a 
true because workable faith? 

Substituting for traditional beliefs our 
definition of religion that “it is our inter- 
pretation of the complex of the intimate 
relations of man to his environment as re- 
flected in conscience, ideals, and aspira- 
tions, and as expressed in practical 
wisdom,” we ‘may still agree with 
Bertrand Russell that Eddington and 
Jeans are wrong in insisting that science 
must abdicate before religious conscious- 
ness, but we may disagree with him that 
the scientific outlook is anything else than 
the religious outlook when we come, 
through real faith, to discover and respect 
what is best in man, to form hypotheses 
of his origin and his destiny, and to inte- 
grate achievements and aspirations. 

Ethical codes may for each of us be 
developed through the expensive method 
of trial and error, and religious general- 
izations may be accepted on authority, 
but, as in all other human activities, edu- 
cation may facilitate training in these 
fields, particularly when the scientific 
method is employed. Indeed, from the 
scientific point of view, ethics is mean- 
ingless and purely pragmatic, and religion 
cannot be developed properly, unless 
ethical and religious values can be co- 
ordinated with knowledge and training 
in living. 

Religion is all deeds and all reflection, 
faith cannot be separated from actions, 
belief from occupations, nor facts from 
theory. Religion is personal, but it com- 
prehends all humanity and includes inter- 
pretations of existence, origins, and des- 
tinies. As the integration of all thought 
and all actions, “True religion is the 
foundation of society, the basis on which 
all true civil government rests, and from 


‘which power derives its authority, laws 


their efficacy, and both their sanction. If 
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it is once shaken by contempt, the whole 
fabric cannot be stable or lasting.” It 
is not the concept which Bertrand Russell 
contrasts with science but the concept 
which he believes should be developed 
through science. It should represent our 
growing knowledge of our place in the 
universe, our faith in the principles of 
existence as revealed by study, and an 
intelligent conversion of thought and con- 
clusions into a better social order. It is 
to be developed by exploiting science, by 
extolling the human implications of 
science beyond technicalities and dis- 
sociated from greed, and by integrating 
scientific thought and achievement. It is 
for the race a working philosophy, for 
the individual a scientific philosophy or 
work. 

We cannot reasonably refuse to admit 
that religion, according to our scientific 
definition, is mutable, that it changes as 
the individual develops, that it alters as 
humanity progresses. Man being finite 
and of humble origin, he will probably 
always see through a glass darkly, al- 
though ever more clearly as he grows in 
wisdom. Like an artist, each individual 
must educate himself and may receive 
instruction in human values. Strong 
preferences and special interests will 
always excite in him habits of observation 
and reflection, and from individual ex- 
periences and tradition will be continued 
to be built the body of knowledge and 
theory of the group. Thus, religion can 
never be standardized successfully, and 
religious thought must always be treated 
in relation to the special civilizations of 
which it is a part. Far from distressing 
us, the fact of evolution in religion should 
give us comfort, satisfaction, and hope; 
comfort, through the assurance that we 
may look forward to a kinder, more just, 
and more intelligent relationship between 
humanity and its environment; satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge that we have set 
before us, individually and racially, the 
greatest problem in the scheme of things ; 
hope through the assurance, voiced by 


Paul, that in the attempted solution of 
our problem “every man shall receive his 
reward according to his own labor.” 

There is only one reason why I do not 
attempt to point out in detail at this time 
the material values of a scientific religion. 
While science is governing our lives to 
an ever increasing extent, and there is a 
general appreciation that discovery adds 
to material wealth, we are not ready as 
yet for a frank discussion of the practical 
effects of a religion based on science. We 
have long been taught that we must love 
our neighbor as ourselves, but we refuse 
to educate our leaders to observe that our 
boasted individualism is a failure where 
it is not a myth, to seek the possibilities 
of extending justice even in unorthodox 
profit theories, to abhor as a crime fic- 
titious values, and to repudiate evident 
structural weaknesses in society. One 
does not need to be an economist nor a 
sociologist but only to have a scientific 
attitude of mind which carries into re- 
ligious thinking, to conclude that stable, 
material welfare can never be realized 
until every activity of society is based 
upon the theory that groups have the same 
responsibilities as individuals in develop- 
ing a plan of existence which is good for 
all, and that a reliable program for social 
units cannot be based on ignorance or a 
lust for power. 

Not only does the scientific point of 
view of religion require us to learn in 
order to live, but it also throws light upon 
the proper nature of our educational 
efforts. Placed in his environment, the 
individual finds his relations to be of 
several kinds—physical, economic, social, 
intellectual, and spiritual. His process of 
adjustment to be scientifically and peda- 
gogically sound must be accompanied by 
an individual and group study of internal 
and external factors involved in orienta- 
tion. Linked with the method of science, 
which uses concepts, categories, laws, and 
quantitative measurements, is the method 
of religion with its hope, faith, and love, 
the two combining on a basis of facts and 
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processes in nature to develop consciences, 
ideals, and aspirations, and to encourage 
labor, that mankind may live peacefully, 
harmoniously, and well in its environ- 
ment. This is the process of learning to 
live and any more limited concept of the 
general objective of education will be in- 
adequate for us. 

Too often, as I have said, we consider 
the chief end of education to be simply 
the accumulating of knowledge and the 
training in techniques necessary to permit 
the individual to exist in comfort. This 
is scarcely half-education. We must have 
knowledge not only to live with material 
success but also to live spiritually and 
socially as we should. Ever must we 
remind ourselves, as Pythagoras has ad- 
monished us, that “he who knoweth not 
what he ought to know, is a brute beast 
among men; he that knoweth no more 
than he hath need of, is a man among 
brute beasts ; and he that knoweth all that 
may be known, is as a God among men.” 
Yet “knowledge does not comprise all 
which is contained in the large term of 
education. The feelings are to be dis- 
ciplined ; the passions are to be restrained ; 
true and worthy motives are to be in- 
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spired ; a profound religious feeling is to 
be instilled, and pure morality inculcated 
under all circumstances. All this is com- 
prised in education.” 

Nor, indeed, can we divide education, 
saying that we shall train for physical 
existence here, for spiritual existence 
there. The training must be unified, and 
will tend to be so under any conditions. 
Each individual is an entity which must 
develop not only an appreciation of 
uniqueness but also an awareness of 
existence, of its place in society, and of its 
position in the universe. All training for 
life must be co-ordinated and synchro- 
nized. 

This, then, is my conclusion: ethics and 
religion being necessary for a full life, 
life-long study, unceasing accumulation 
of knowledge, an unwavering faith which 
adjusts itself to new conditions, and a co- 
ordination of beliefs and practices are 
required of each individual. These form 
the basis of the ethical evaluations and 
religious growth which we must all make, 
and on which the ascent of man depends. 
They are the essentials of education, a 
process based on the thought that we must 
“follow the ways of thoughtful sense.” 




















The World a Neighborhood 


CrypE B. Moore 
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T IS INEVITABLE that all society 

shall become more articulate and in- 
terdependent. It is in the nature of 
things that isolation shall wane and 
movements for co-operation shall wax 
stronger. Every step taken toward in- 
ternational relationships requires new 
international responsibilities. We can- 
not enjoy the splendid national isolation 
of selfish gain and at the same time 
participate in the altruistic benefits of 
international co-operation. In other 
words, we cannot have our cake and 
eat it. Liberalizing forces, the world 
around, whether they bring freedom 
from famine, political tyranny, ecclesi- 
astical dominance, social caste, war, or 
unjust monopolies of goods, must be 
recognized as being counterbalanced by 
corresponding responsibilities. Liberty 
as an obstruction does not exist. Man 
is liberated from famine by accepting 
the responsibilities of growing crops, 
building granaries, maintaining trans- 
portation facilities, and developing sys- 
tems of exchange. The decline of 
kingly power or the downfall of a po- 
litical boss entails an increased responsi- 
bility for each and every citizen con- 
cerned. If we are to avoid the terrify- 
ing blasts of war, there must be 
painstaking care on the part of millions 
to the end that only wholesome and 
kindly attitudes among peoples shall 
long prevail. No sane man would think 
of felling for his own use the spreading 
tree on the commons under which the 
villagers foregather. Nor would the 
villagers permit it if any were so bold 
as to attempt it. And yet in the larger 
neighborhoods of states and nations, 
more ruthless procedures are common. 
Often the processes are subtle and sus- 
tained by statutes or treaties but not 
infrequently they persist only through 
sheer force and the approval of cal- 
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loused conscience. The minds of the 
greedy are closed to the ultimate re- 
sults, and they tend to assuage their 
own consciences with vague hopes that 
eventually all will work out “just as 
well anyway.” 

It is difficult to think in large terms. 
If the terms are material in the sense 
that they may be given discrete values 
such as so many thousand miles of 
railroads, tonnage of a fleet, acreage of 
wheat, square miles of forest, and defi- 
nite amounts of bank deposits, the task 
is not of surpassing difficulty. A farmer 
knows the number of acres of wheat he 
has grown and six ciphers to the right 
of this number have a definite meaning. 
The lowly worker who keeps in repair 
eight miles of railroad track finds 
meaning in the addition of three or four 
ciphers. But the transition steps are 
not so easy in subtle relationships which 
are quite as real. Take for example the 
family traditions of any country of 
Europe and place them beside the fam- 
ily traditions of “Middletown” and 
sharp contrasts are obvious to the 
thoughtful. To many, the European 
traditions are merely “queer” while 
others count them bad—largely because 
they are different. It is the point of 
view and the illumination from a back- 
ground of experience which make the 
difference. Similarly, the total effect of 
a tariff wall may be very different from 
that experienced by a protected group 
“on the inside.” 

Until recently it was possible for a 
metropolitan paper to carry the slogan 
“My country right or wrong but my 
country.” Suppose we shift the empha- 
sis just a little. Would the same man- 
agement be willing to continue business 
on the principle—“My banker right or 
wrong but my banker?’ Hardly. The 
moment a banking institution is found 
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to be “wrong” and fails to live up to 
accepted principles of banking, it is 
treated accordingly. And can it be 
thought to be presumptuous if we ask, 
—Has any country through the will of 
its citizens any right to do less? The 
difficulty, in part, is due to the larger 
terms under consideration. It is easy to 
think in terms of social justice as cases 
come before a local court. A vast pro- 
portion of our citizens can think 
through to the functions of the United 
States Supreme Court but they are 
balked at comprehending large inter- 
national issues which may come before 
a World Court. Supreme decisions for 
our great leagues of the national sport 
are turned over to a “czar” without a 
twinge of conscience but a League of 
Nations conceived in democracy and 
established for the common good seems 
to be beyond the comprehension of a 
considerable proportion of our citizens. 
Our baseball consciousness grows up in 
a hundred thousand neighborhoods and 
becomes potent in understanding the 
maze leading to a world series, but the 
spirit of our American neighborhoods 
has not as yet become highly effective 
in “all-world” affairs. 

It is inherently difficult for man to 
think in terms of large groups and their 
interests. His interests tend to be cir- 
cumscribed by what he can actually 
see, hear, or touch. The abilities, inter- 
ests, and united strength of a family 
are comprehended through direct con- 
tact. The weight, height, strength, 
vision, and quality of voice of each 
member is known through comparison 
with other members. A similar under- 
standing may be had of small neigh- 
borhood groups, villages, or towns. 
Practically everyone is agreed as to who 
is the strongest man, the best singer, 
or possibly the wisest counselor within 
a village group. This knowledge comes 
directly through the senses, in hand to 
hand, face to face associations. The 
early town meeting recognized this 
of human nature and 
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through it were fostered numerous so- 
cial and political traits of great value 
in the relationships within larger 
groups. But it is a far cry from a New 
England town meeting to the affairs of 
metropolitan Boston. The stream of 
events has been rushing by at such a 
rate that confusion has followed. It has 
not been easy to make the transition 
from thinking in terms of the town 
meeting to the challenging issues of a 
great city, an entire state, great federal 
development, and more recently the 
‘complex issues of international affairs. 
It was not difficult to comprehend the 
nature and methods of the local tax col- 
lector. He was a neighbor and must 
accept the mandate laid down at the 
town meeting. Mr. Average Citizen 
could see him, listen to him, and then 
criticize him and vote against him in a 
face-to-face manner in open meeting. 
It was not extremely difficult for one 
to think in terms of the smaller city 
and the less populous county in such 
matters, but when these functions were 
extended and made more complex 
through state, federal, and international 
organization, only a small proportion 
could follow. Interestingly enough, 
those who are able to grasp the large 
and complex problems usually have 
gone through a considerable period of 
tutelage and experience on a smaller 
scale. An Owen D. Young, gifted in 
comprehending the nature of interna- 
tional financ‘al problems and their social 
significance, seems to have profited by 
certain experiences in a rural neighbor- 
hood. Indeed, in this case the early 
neighborhood experience seems to ‘have 
been so significant that Mr. Young fre- 
quently returns to it and fosters its bene- 
ficence by the giving of time, thought, 
and money for its continued develop- 
It is but natural to conclude 
that if all of our citizens had the ca- 
pacity and power of Mr. Young there 
would be less concern about compre- 
hending the nature and needs of large 
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most of our citizens were built on 
smaller patterns and the vast majority 
of them have had grave difficulty in 
comprehending our expanding relation- 
ships. Transition has come rapidly. The 
life characteristic of the village and 
town meeting has waned and the rise of 
great social and political units has been 
so phenomenal that confusion has fol- 
lowed in our attempts to do comprehen- 
sive thinking. Many connecting links 
essential to adequate comprehension of 
group problems have been lost. We have 
asked our citizenry to think in terms of 
great federated groups without adequate 
experience and tuition through the di- 
rect contacts afforded only in small 
groups. It is easy for most people to see 
in a small community situation the ne- 
cessity of co-operative efforts to the end 
that the sick shall receive appropriate 
care; that no one shall lack food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter; that the unemployed 
shall be assisted to secure worthy em- 
ployment; that the aged shall not be 
embarrassed if overtaken by personal 
loss of property; that maternity cases 
be properly handled at public expense 
if need be; that habit-forming drugs 
shall not be foisted upon unsuspecting 
youth; that occupational diseases and 
hazards shall be reduced to the lowest 
known minimum. But expand these to 
national and international dimensions 
and the comprehension weakens and 
wanes. 

Many members of the younger gen- 
eration are learning to follow connec- 
tions and associations of a homogeneous 
group although its members are not in 
close proximity. To these the spirit of 
neighborliness may exist although pro- 
longed and literal “nigh dwelling” is 
lacking. The tempo of the times is al- 
legro. Youth responds accordingly and 
makes the most of brief associations 
such as those of the high school, a pe- 
riod at a summer camp, organizations 
maintained by churches, community en- 
terprises which enlist the service of 
many for brief periods of time, and tem- 
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porary or part-time employment groups. 
The associations formed even in a great 
city high school in a brief period of 
four years may be ties that bind for a 
lifetime. Faces light up when men meet 
after several years have passed because 
of “the days at old Central High.” At- 
tachments hold although Jack is in Los 
Angeles, Frank in St. Louis, Henry in 
Hoboken, and Bob in Buffalo. There 
may be correspondence, but often bits 
of news and the story of achievement 
are passed along by friends and rela- 
tives. The significant thing is that a 
true neighborliness and understanding 
is fostered in this way. Sheer geo- 
graphic location has become less im- 
portant, but the necessity of common 
understanding continues to be essential. 
Colleges and their numerous organiza- 
tions have also played outstanding roles 
and there is something about “comrades 
in arms” which cements sentiments for 
a lifetime. As time passes deep as- 
pects of a common cause dominate 
external differences as the Blue and 
Gray fraternize or the Sons of Harvard 
ask that the spirit of devotion to a cause 
be remembered regardless of the align- 
ment of forces in a World War. 
Neighborhood interests in business 
are changing. The “general” store 
owned and operated by a family of the 
village is losing its prestige. In the gay 
nineties it was still not only a com- 
mercial institution occupying a strategic 
position but it was also, in a sense, a 
social and political center where vil- 
lagers and others might foregather for 
enlightenment as well as merchandise. 
The owner and operator was an impor- 
tant member of the community and it 
was a laudable ambition for his sons 
to look forward to taking over the busi- 
ness when the father was ready to re- 
tire. Hardware stores and farm imple- 
ment shops played important roles. 
There were lumber yards owned by 
individuals. Banks were owned and 
controlled by- local capital. But these 


neighborhood institutions have changed. 
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There has been the advent of the chain 
stores, “strings” of hardware stores, 
and attenuations of banking interests. 
The village once so independent and iso- 
lated has become a station on an endless 
highway and a part of a maze of sys- 
tems until the old-time local individual- 
ism has all but disappeared. The owners 
of village stores are not altogether op- 
timistic over their future and their sons 
are not following in the footsteps of 
their fathers. Small town business has 
suddenly become a fractional part of a 
big business. Small town stores are no 
longer without system but are parts of 
a very complicated system. These eco- 
nomic changes have had a profound in- 
fluence upon the social well-being of 
these small communities. Traditionally 
the centers—mills, shops, and stores— 
have been rooted to the spot because of 
geographic factors. The structure of 
the buildings with their foundations of 
stone and the great beams in the frame- 
work suggested permanence. The plant- 
ing about homes—both within the vil- 
lage and on the nearby farms—seemed 
a part of kindly Mother Earth. There 
was little to suggest change or decay 
of the institutions characteristic of the 
small community. There grew up with 
these economic institutions those insti- 
tutions of lesser material characteristics 
but no less real in the lives of men. 
Each member of the community grew 
to consider himself a social stockholder 
in all that the community had come to 
mean. The interplay of personalities 
built up a capital stock of social values. 
Traditions were developed and pre- 
served. Customs and manners evolved 
and were modified according to local 
conditions. Even the speech became 
characteristic of certain local communi- 
ties. Unconsciously, members of small 
communities or neighborhoods grew to 
resemble each other until their repre- 
sentatives at larger assemblies couid be 
recognized as belonging to a given com- 
munity. He who grew up at Tompkins 
Corners or at Potter’s Mill carried the 
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stamp of his community in speech, 
manner, and attitude. 

Our social needs are such as to make 
neighborhood membership a prime es- 
sential to the well-being of each citizen. 
The neighborhood is a primary social 
group with face-to-face associations. It 
is sufficiently intimate to maintain an 
effective characterization process where- 
by the interplay of characters is pro- 
ducing changes in character. There is 
no more characteristic group of Ameri- 
can culture than the neighborhood. Tra- 
ditionally it was the settlement—the 
center of a small group of pioneers who 
were building the outposts of a new na- 
tion. With the passing of time these 
neighborhoods became rooted in the 
soil and there was the fusion of the geo- 
graphical and the sociological factors. 
One played upon the other. The loca- 
tion determined in large measure the 
interests of the people and these inter- 
ests in turn played a significant part 
in the nature of the material develop- 
ment of the community. For two hun- 
dred years—say from 1600 to 1800— 
there were few great changes in the 
American mode of life on the mechan- 
ical and industrial side. The social life 
was cadenced accordingly. The nine- 
teenth century opened with here and 
there a hint of impending change. The 
wheels of industry were beginning to 
turn faster. New developments in trans- 
portation were envisaged. The War of 
1812 integrated forces and unified na- 
tional sentiment. There was a rising 
tide of world commerce. There were 
increasing numbers of immigrants and 
many took up the cry of, “Westward 
Ho.” Territorial expansion and the 
growth of industries and commerce 
through new mechanical inventions and 
organization went hand in hand. Move- 
ments became feverish and groups 
greedy. There came the clashes of sec- 
tionalism, states rights, and economic 
interests. Conflict and reorganization 
followed. New lines were drawn. Gov- 
ernmental functions changed and within 
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the century America was remade. But 
through this nineteenth century of 
change, conflict, and achievement the 
neighborhood continued to make its 
contribution in the training of a large 
percentage of our citizenry. Great 
cities sprang up, transcontinental rail- 
roads were built, and new industries 
were established, but even: in the heated 
political campaigns of the nineties it was 
still necessary that those who sought 
political preference should make direct 
contacts with smaller communities. 
Great changes were under way, but not 
until the dawn of the present century 
did many people become aware of the 
social and civic deficit due to the decline 
of our neighborhoods. 

America has become more urban than 
rural and its rural life is markedly dif- 
ferent on the mechanical and organiza- 
tion side from that of any other great 
nation. Expansion has gone on in every 
phase of American life until great cities, 
big business, super companies, combined 
interests, united industries, and amalga- 
mations characterize the whole spirit of 
the times. The Zeitgeist is dominated 
by the idea of bigness. Governmental 
functions have tended to become cen- 
tralized. States are controlling and sus- 
taining in whole or in part numerous 
enterprises which were once a matter of 
local control and responsibility. The 
federal government is controlling and 
sustaining public enterprises to a degree 
never before known. On every hand 
there are trends toward centralization— 
toward bigness—a movement in itself 
which may be neither good nor bad but 
if it is to be for the universal good must 
be comprehended to the fullest possible 
degree by all concerned. This move- 
ment has caused the decay of many 
neighborhoods and the whole process 
has shattered the morale of the smaller 
communities. Many who once were iden- 
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tified with strong though small commu- 
nities have lost faith in them and have 
not found a comparable social group to 
take its place. It seems probable that 
no group can altogether take its place 
as an educational and socialiy stabiliz- 
ing force. “Nigh dwelling” through 
common interests continues to be a so- 
cial necessity. This leads to the inevit- 
able conclusion that the neighborhood 
in some form must be maintained both 
in rural areas and urban centers. If we 
are to understand the problems and pro- 
cesses of large social groups we must 
have the means for securing that under- 
standing. 

There is today a pressing need for 
concentrated effort to establish and 
maintain strong neighborly interests 
which shall maintain the civic morale 
and provide for the stimulation of 
civic pride and common understanding 
of our mutual needs and responsibili- 
ties. We must go far beyond the volun- 
tary efforts of erecting neighborhood 
houses with varying degrees of parti- 
san bias. The neighborhood center is a 
public responsibility entitled to the sup- 
port of the State—both morally and 
financially—to as great an extent as the 
public highways, our public schools, or 
our postal system. In a sense it is more 
basic than any of these, for in the neigh- 
borhood we find our national life in 
miniature and a means whereby each 
citizen may be an active participant in 
local affairs and in so doing compre- 
hend the related national and interna- 
tional affairs and possess a reasonable 
appreciation of them. Neither the need 
for neighborliness nor its spirit is dead. 
Social change has augmented its signifi- 
cance and value. The interarticulations 
of nations, races, peoples and cultures 
magnify the need for a neighborliness 
and understanding which shall encom- 
pass the world. 
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College Youth and Public Affairs 





ArcHie M. PALMER 


Associate Secretary, The Association of American Colleges 


HE CHARGE is frequently made 

that American college life is iso- 
lated from the great world of action: 
that college students in this country, in 
contrast to those abroad, display a curi- 
ous indifference to civic and political 
life, and particularly to international af- 
fairs; that they feel no responsibility 
for the conduct of our government ; and 
that they manifest no ambition to enter 
the field of public service. 

In a recent issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Harold J. Laski, professor of po- 
litical science in the University of Lon- 
don, has an article on this subject, 
bearing the arresting title, “Why Don’t 
Your Young Men Care?” Struck by 
the apparent indifference of the Ameri- 
can undergraduate to political problems 
and political issues, as he has observed 
it while teaching and lecturing in this 
country, he paints a most discouraging 
picture. He depicts the intelligent and 
instructed youth of a nation looking on 
disapprovingly but with detached inter- 
est while incompetent politiciaiis mis- 
govern the country, and yet without any 
desire to project themselves into the po- 
litical arena and assume an enlightened 
leadership. 

This situation, as presented by Mr. 
Laski and other critics of American col- 
lege life, if a fair portrayal of existing 
conditions, would be cause for grave 
concern. It is true that our college stu- 
dents are not as vitally interested in 
practical politics as they might be, but 
is this not also the prevalent attitude 
among the more intelligent members of 
society in general? There is, however, 
a great deal more activity in this field 
on the part of our college youth than 
is generally recognized. They are eager 
for information on questions of national 
and world affairs; they are constantly 
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appraising and criticizing political de- 
velopments; and, though usually pass- 
ing by the mud-spattered areas of local 
politics, they are genuinely and deeply 
interested in the more far-reaching 
projects of our national life and in af- 
fairs of an international character. 

On the other hand, it should be re- 
alized that while our students in the col- 
leges do not consciously organize them- 
selves into political groups, neither do 
they engage in riots as at the University 
of Vienna or in those outbursts of politi- 
cal passion so common to university 
centres in Europe and in South America. 
Our college youth may view the politi- 
cal scene with apparent indifference; yet 
one has the feeling that they are far too 
sanely balanced to participate in such 
nationalistic movements as grip student 
imagination in the European universi- 
ties. 

One foreign visitor has expressed the 
opinion that American institutions of 
higher learning and their student or- 
ganizations are failing to provide oppor- 
tunities for real education in political 
thought, and has advanced the sugges- 
tion that more ought to be done to 
acquaint American students with the 
political life of their own country and 
with that of other nations. He also pro- 
posed that the various organizations 
interested in international relations “cor- 
relate their efforts to make a real im- 
pact on the American university field.” 
A more careful examination of what is 
going on in our colleges and uniyersities 
might have saved him from taking such 
a discouraging view of the situation. 

The first college to be founded in the 
United States was designed to develop 
character, foster learning and train edu- 
cated leaders for church and state. The 
college charter, granted nearly three 
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centuries ago and under which the col- 
lege still operates, expressly defined the 
purpose of the college as being “the 
advancement of all good literature, arts 
and sciences...and all other necessary 
provisions that may conduce to the edu- 
cation of the... youth of this country 
in knowledge and godliness.” 

Another of our early colleges was 
founded as a school “wherein Youth 
may be instructed in the Arts & Sci- 
ences, who through the blessing of Al- 
mighty God may be fitted for Publick 
employment both in Church and Civil 
State.” In his “Advertisement” an- 
nouncing the opening of another of our 
colonial colleges, the first president men- 
tions as the chief aim the knowledge of 
God, virtuous habits, and useful knowl- 
edge, that “may render them (the stu- 
dents) creditable to their Families and 
Friends, Ornaments to their Country 
and useful to the public Weal in their 
Generations.” 

This conception of the college as a 
place to “develop, not ideas in the ab- 
stract, not the human tools of the 
trades, but personalities capable of a 
large participation in life and a large 
contribution to life”—to quote the words 
of the late Ernest DeWitt Burton—this 
emphasis upon training in civic affairs 
has not only persisted through the 
years, but the influence and the service 
of the college have notably increased. 

A test of the worth and usefulness of 
a college, a justification for its existence 
and for the demands it makes upon the 
public, is found in the benefit to the in- 
dividual student, not for selfish ends, 
but for the rendering of public service 
of the highest order. If the college 
makes men and women strong, virile, 
ready to carry the torch of civilization 
aloft and onward, its place is assured. 
If it does not, it has failed to justify its 
existence. 

There has probably never been a time 
when world affairs have been of more 
importance to Americans than during 
the years which have elapsed since the 
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World War. The world has been under- 
going a readjustment upon which hinges 
the entire future and well-being, not 
only of this nation but of all nations. 
No country occupies a position of isola- 
tion any longer, least of all the United 
States which has come to assume so 
dominant a place in the international 
scheme. 

In a Commencement address delivered 
last June, Newton D. Baker expressed 
the view that “liberal and educated 
American youth, not conservative old 
age, will supply the needed energy and 
force to meet the country’s economic 
problems; youth will eradicate the re- 
ligious, racial, and national prejudices 
held by the present generation.” Have 
the colleges accepted this challenge? In 
the opinion of the writer they have. 
Today, both in the curriculum and 
through a variety of other campus activ- 
ities, the college youth is acquiring a 
knowledge of public affairs and a habit 
of thinking along social lines. 

The realization of the value of includ- 
ing in the college curriculum courses 
on foreign affairs and on international 
relations has in recent years manifested 
itself in a great variety of offerings in 
those branches of learning which have 
to do in any way with international 
questions. The spirit of objective in- 
quiry into the great problem of the mod- 
ern world underlies most of these 
courses. The ideal and intent of such 
instruction are to develop scientific in- 
terpretation rather than to promote po- 
litical convictions. Through these 
courses a new approach to the study of 
world affairs and of current problems 
in history, economics and the political 
and social sciences is being cultivated, 
and a broader view is being taken of the 
aim and purpose of a liberal education. 

The number of offerings in these 
fields varies from a single course or two 
in some of the smaller colleges to as 
many as one hundred in several of the 
large universities. Among the titles of 
these courses we find such as “Interna- 
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tional Relations Before 1914,” “Pan 
American Relations,” The Contempo- 
rary World Community of International 
Problems,” “Studies of Problems Before 
the League of Nations,” “Hispanic 
American Civilization,” “Current Inter- 
national Politics,” “The League of Na- 
tions,” “Experiments in International 
Organization,” “Labor Problems and 
Policies Abroad,” “Foreign Banking 
Systems,” “Village Schools in Foreign 
Lands,” “European Education,” “Latin 
American Education,” “Comparative 
Education,” and many other titles quite 
as suggestive. 

In a survey recently completed by the 
World Peace Foundation, comparatively 
few colleges of undergraduate rank in 
the entire country were discovered 
which did not offer some instruction in 
international affairs, the major excep- 
tions being technical schools and theo- 
logical colleges. To this undergraduate 
instruction are to be added the extensive 
offerings by post-graduate faculties 
which in the past few years have grown 
enormously, not only in the privately 
endowed universities but in state uni- 
versities as well. 

The study and teaching of interna- 
tional affairs are no longer confined, as 
was the case a decade or so ago, to polit- 
ical scientists located at the large univer- 
sities. Teachers of economics, geogra- 
phy, commerce, sociology, philosophy, 
biology, and public health in practically 
every type of college are now becoming 
increasingly aware of the ramifications 
of their subjects into the international 
field, and the college curriculum has 
changed and is changing in response to 
this new influence. 

The significance of these develop- 
ments becomes apparent only when one 
recalls that a generation ago courses 
dealing with international affairs hardly 
figured at all in undergraduate instruc- 
tion in the American colleges, and that 
in the graduate faculties they could al- 
most be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Even the content of the courses 
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in the history of foreign countries has 
been largely changed, the emphasis be- 
ing shifted to correspond to the new 
interest in contemporary problems. 

Henry Churchill King once stated 
as the aim of a college, “the education of 
the entire man—physical, intellectual, 
esthetic, moral and religious—and edu- 
cation looking preeminently to the serv- 
ice of the community and nation, the 
indubitable obligation of the privileged. 
It means to foster the spirit of a ra- 
tional ethical and Christian democracy. 
It aims to train its students personally 
to share in the great intellectual and 
spiritual achievements of the race, to 
think in world terms, to feel with all 
humanity, to cherish world purposes.” 

The colleges are not content merely 
with giving an opportunity to their 
students for an understanding of world 
problems through the regular curricu- 
lum offerings. Several hundred colleges 
and universities each year invite Ameri- 
can and foreign specialists to deliver 
lectures and to conduct discussions on 
various phases of international relations. 
At several colleges special endowments 
have been established for providing free 
public lectures on world peace. 

Another influence in promoting sym- 
pathetic attitudes toward nations is the 
exchange of professors. Exchange pro- 
fessorships with institutions of higher 
learning in other countries have been 
established whereby foreign scholars 
have been brought to the United States 
for periods varying from a month to a 
year. Through teaching in their chosen 
university, through lecturing at other 
institutions and before various outside 
groups, and through personal contacts, 
these scholars have rendered an invalu- 
able service in the advancement of in- 
ternational understanding. 

Another very significant movement 
is the international exchange of stu- 
dents, involving in many instances 
scholarships and other financial assist- 
ance. This effort to promote world 
friendship is engaging the earnest atten- 
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tion and the best efforts of many far- 
sighted individuals, foundations, col- 
leges and universities, and other insti- 
tutions. Foreign study opportunities for 
American students make it possible for 
America to broaden her horizon and to 
promote international good will through 
a better mutual understanding between 
the United States and foreign countries. 
Similarly foreign students who come to 
the United States are enabled to observe 
and to learn at first hand American cul- 
ture and American educational methods. 
Their presence on the college campus 
tends very effectively to combat national 
and race prejudices which grow out of 
limited experience. 

A valuable contribution is also being 
made through International Relations 
Clubs, now to be found on three hun- 
dred college campuses. The purpose of 
these clubs, which for nearly a decade 
now have been sponsored by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, is “to stimulate and encourage 
the habit of serious and _ intelligent 
thought along international lines in the 
hope that it may become a life habit.” 
The Endowment gives advice, outlines 
programs when desired, supplies a fort- 
nightly summary of international events, 
provides lectures, sends regular instal- 
ments of selected books and pamphlets 
on international questions, in this way 
enabling colleges to accumulate excel- 
lent specialized libraries on international 
questions. Other groups of college 
students are making world peace and 
kindred international problems topics of 
discussion and study. Departmental 
clubs and study groups, especially in 
political science and history, devote a 
part of their programs to international 
relations, as do Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
and Cosmopolitan Clubs. 

The swing of student interest toward 
the discussion of actual world problems 
has expressed itself during the past five 
years in “Model Assemblies” of the 
League of Nations, the constituent states 
being represented by delegates from dif- 





ferent colleges and universities. These 
serve to illustrate the idea that nations 
may solve their problems by conference 
rather than by conflict, they instill a 
knowledge of the procedure followed in 
international conferences, and they 
familiarize the students with the view- 
points of the various nations. Last year 
7,200 students from twenty-four states, 
representing 178 colleges and schools, 
participated in these international proj- 
ects, and the Educational Department of 
the League of Nations Association, 
which sponsors these activities, reports 
a continuous and growing interest in 
them. 

There is perhaps no more striking 
illustration of the part the college plays 
in molding thought on national and in- 
ternational lines than the development 
of what may be called the “institute 
idea.” Nearly twelve years ago the first 
session of an Institute of Politics was 
held on the campus of Williams College. 
Since then there has gathered each sum- 
mer at Williamstown a group of persons 
eager for enlightenment on international 
problems of the day. Almost from the 
beginning the institute idea has been 
emulated by other groups, and there are 
now a considerable number of well- 
established institutes in different parts 
of the country. 

The object of the Institute at Wil- 
liamstown, as defined in the preliminary 
announcement, was “to advance the 
study of politics and to promote a better 
understanding of international problems 
and relations,” and “to aid in spreading 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land an appreciation of the facts of 
our relationship to other nations, and of 
the consequent responsibilities that we 
must assume.” To this end, the pro- 
gram is determined to a considerable ex- 
tent by the current international situa- 
tion. The Institute has, indeed, been 
described as a barometer of conditions 
in the field of international politics. At 
the same time, it has attempted to throw 
light upon the broad factors underlying 
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international relations, such as race 
antagonism, nationalism, economic im- 
perialism, and the formation and de- 
velopment of public opinion. 

On the Pacific coast a number of in- 
stitutes on international relations have 
been held on university campuses. 
Under the auspices of the Los Angeles 
University of International Relations, 
which is affiliated with the University of 
Southern California, a series of semi- 
annual conferences on international af- 
fairs with specific reference to Pacific 
and Oriental problems has been held on 
the campuses of the various western 
universities. 

About ten years ago a Conference of 
Friends of the Mexicans was organized 
under the joint auspices of Pomona 
College and the California State Board 
of Education. At first a gathering of 
teachers, it later came under the direc- 
tion of the Inter-America Foundation 
and broadened its scope to include all 
persons interested in the Mexican popu- 
lation in the United States. It has be- 
come the largest conference of this kind 
held in the country, and is recognized 
as one of the outstanding conferences 
on race relations held in the United 
States. 

A number of our Southern colleges 
and universities are notably promoting 
the institute idea. For the fifth succes- 
sive year the University of Virginia has 
held an Institute of Public Affairs, em- 
phasizing particularly the domestic 
problems of the United States and pro- 
viding for their discussion by men 
charged with the task of public admin- 
istration. The issues discussed at the 
last session were: law enforcement, our 
Latin-American relations, the plight of 
southern agriculture, problems of mu- 
nicipal administration, religious educa- 
tion in the rural church, the chain store, 
the new industrialism of the South, 
regionalism, and unemployment. 

Rollins College has conducted each 
winter for the past four years an 
Institute of Statesmanship designed to 
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provide a training field for wunder- 
graduates of Rollins and other colleges, 
as well as for interested visitors. This 
institute has from the start dealt with 
subjects highly controversial: the topic 
for the first year was, “The Future of 
Party Government in the United 
States”; another year it was, “Our 
Changing Economic Life,” as revealed 
in the progressive integration of Amer- 
ican business and its apparently declin- 
ing individualism. 

The University of Georgia has held 
two-day Institutes of Public Affairs; 
Emory University, annual Institutes of 
Citizenship; the University of 
Chattanooga, an Institute of Justice; 
Louisiana State University, a Confer- 
ence on Foreign Affairs and American 
Diplomacy. The University of North 
Carolina, with the intention of bringing 
to the campus once in every college gen- 
eration a composite picture of current 
social and moral problems, has now held 
two quadrennial Institutes on Human 
Relations, devoted to such problems as 
international relations and government, 
human relations in industry, interracial 
and class relations. Last year the Uni- 
versity of Florida inaugurated an Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs, having 
for its principal objective the fostering 
of better cultural relations between the 
United States and the countries of Latin 
America. 

In all sections of the country similar 
activities are to be found—at Yale, at 
Princeton, at Earlham College, at 
Haverford College, at Centre College, 
at MacMurray College (formerly the 
Illinois Woman’s College), at Rosary 
College ;—and the list is -still by no 
means complete. 

Among the many other educational 
efforts in this field are such organized 
activities as those conducted at the re- 
cently-established School of Public and 
International Affairs at Princeton, the 
School of Foreign Service at George- 
town University, the Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations at 
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Johns Hopkins University, the School 
of Citizenship at Syracuse University, 
the International Institute at Teachers 
College of Columbia University, the 
Foundation for the Advancement of the 
Social Sciences at the University of 
Denver, the Causey Foundation at 
Oberlin College, and the Los Angeles 
University of International Relations 
affiliated with the University of South- 
ern California. 

The interrelation of education and 
world affairs was cogently expressed at 
a recent annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges by the 
Honorable Vincent Massey, then Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States from the Dominion of Canada. 
He expressed the opinion that “the 
realities of international affairs were 
nowhere better understood than in the 
realm of education.” He maintained 
that “in the world of the mind there 
can be no disharmony between com- 
munities. The educational systems of 
neighboring countries may differ wide- 
ly, but it is the habit of educationalists 
to regard themselves less as rivals than 
as allies in a common cause. What 
competition there may be between them 
is wholesome, for it is not in the realm 
of things material, but rather in the 
realm of ideas and ideals. In the sphere 
of the mind the asperities of life are 
softened.” 

The period through which mankind 
has been passing since the World War 














discloses the danger of attempting a re- 
turn to conditions of pre-war struggle 
or even maintaining the present loosely 
conceived “internationalism.” The need 
is now to develop an enlightened con- 
sciousness through substituting for the 
memory of the past which now condi- 
tions the average mind, a vision of a 
desirable, attainable, and dynamic 
future. 

In one of his Stevenson Lectures at 
the University of Glasgow several years 
ago, L. P. Jacks made the observation 
that “nowhere else are the risks of life 
more numerous, critical and worth 
running than in that form of life which 
bears the name of thinking.” He went 
on to say that these risks increase in 
gravity “in proportion to the worth of 
the object thought about, being gravest 
when we think about the values that are 
eternal, with which values our citizen- 
ship, since it has a heavenly as well as 
an earthly aspect, is not unconcerned.” 

In bringing about this evolution in 
attitude toward world problems, the col- 
leges are assuming a leadership of in- 
creasing importance. The academic 
world has been aroused to this new 
phenomenon. Students are giving more 
thought to their future participation in 
life in its broadest sense. The American 
colleges and universities have recog- 
nized and have accepted their responsi- 
bility. The college campus is no longer 
a cloister; it has become a forum for 
the discussion of public affairs. 
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Ethics and Economics 
O. C. HELMING 


Professor of Economics, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


CONOMIC PROBLEMS have al- 

ways interested and perplexed the 
moralist. From the days of Plato and 
the Hebrew prophets until the present 
time, social philosophers have puzzled 
over the problem of finding a satisfac- 
tory relation between the art of making 
a living and the art of living one’s life 
as a whole. In recent years a growing 
literature of criticism has gathered 
about this subject as a center. The 
essayist, the poet, the playwright, the 
novelist, the preacher—all have their 
fling at the economic system. 

Scanning this literature of criticism, 
one finds more confusion than enlighten- 
ment. Much of the current criticism is 
based on esthetic, or religious, or moral 
grounds, without revealing any firm 
grasp of economic principles. Few of 
the reformers would care to adopt a 
purely ascetic mode of life; most of 
them probably appreciate the advan- 
tages to be derived from wealth in re- 
lation to the other ends of life. On the 
other hand, there is a widespread and 
wholesome reaction against the large 
place which economic society gives to 
purely pecuniary motives. It is like- 
ly that for some time to come the sharp- 
est controversy will center, not around 
questions that are purely technical, but 
around those that are mainly social or 
moral. 

But the problems concerned call for 
clear thinking and careful analysis. It 
is one thing, for example, to propose a 


more equal division of wealth in terms | 


of incomes; it is quite another thing to 
find a good and generally acceptable 
way of bringing it about. Again, one 
might agree that capitalism, as a way 
of life, is on many grounds extremely 
objectionable, and yet decide that cap- 


italism, wisely and justly managed, can 
probably be made more efficient for at- 
taining economic ends than any alterna- 
tive system yet in sight. The situation 
suggests that both the man of affairs 
who needs to square his business with 
moral and social ideals, and the social 
critic who measures the business man’s 
performance, would stand to gain by a 
better knowledge of economics in its re- 
lation to ethics. 

In estimating the merits and defects 
of the present economic order, it is wise 
to remember that capitalism (if that is a 
good descriptive term) is not something 
devised in cold blood and set going ac- 
cording to a predetermined plan. Social 
institutions do not arise in that way; 
they are the product of trial and error, 
of long-continued experiments which 
are themselves often only half conscious. 
It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that the economic order could not be 
improved by deliberate planning, pro- 
vided we have attained sufficient knowl- 
edge and intelligence to guide it into 
better channels. There is much to be 
said for long-range planning, and def- 
inite proposals in that direction are be- 
ing made. But socialists denounce such 
proposals as half-measures foredoomed 
to failure; they hold that the evils of 
capitalism are inherent and that the only 
complete remedy is to overthrow it and 
to put something better in its place._ 


INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM 


An examination of the issue between 
socialists and individualists is as good a 
way as any to start one thinking on 
some of the fundamental principles of 
economics and the ethical problems that 
arise in connection with them. All forms 
of economic organization can be reduced 
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roughly to two fundamental types, the 
individualistic and the socialistic. 
Capitalism, which is the prevailing form 
in all Western countries, belongs to the 
first class. It is distinguished from so- 
cialism mainly by three characteristics: 

First, it is based on the principle of 
individual initiative and obligation. So- 
ciety, or the state representing society, 
turns over economic initiative to indi- 
viduals and thereby holds them respon- 
sible for their own self-support and the 
support of their natural dependents. 
This seems to fit in pretty well with the 
fundamental ethical principle that you 
can locate purpose and the sense of re- 
sponsibility only in individual persons, 
even though purposes and obligations 
may be modified by the aims and 
policies of groups seeking some common 
end. Society (or the state) then allows 
each individual to choose his own voca- 
tion, to invest his own capital, to de- 
termine for himself what he will pur- 
chase and consume. In a constitutional 
democracy, the state undertakes to pro- 
tect the rights of life, liberty and prop- 
erty; but it can, by due process of law, 
abridge any and all of these rights in 
the interests of public health or morals 
or welfare. Even then, however, the 
ultimate responsibility rests upon per- 
sons; if the state is obliged to step in 
with measures of compulsory control, 
this simply indicates a weak or un- 
disciplined sense of individual and social 
responsibility on the part of those who 
need to be controlled. 

Secondly, capitalism is based on a 
thoroughgoing division of labor. In the 
household stage of industry, each fam- 
ily or kinship group produced its own 
necessities and there was a minimum of 
division of labor. In the Town Economy 
of the Middle Ages, craftsmen produced 
for known customers until trade spread 
beyond local boundaries. Then there 


was more division of labor, but it was 
still comparatively easy ‘to locate re- 
sponsibility. Under present conditions, 
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wares are produced in a great variety of 
industries and distributed through mar- 
kets everywhere, to the ends of the 
earth. Under such an organization of 
industry there is a very minute and 
widespread division of labor. Such an 
economic order necessarily involves a 
price system; and this price system 
serves as a sort of impersonal agency 
of control, regulating the money value 
of wares, of labor and of capital. In 
such a system both ethical and economic 
problems arise which are much more 
difficult to understand and to settle than 
was the case in earlier and simpler sys- 
tems. Socialists do not propose to do 
away with the division of labor; but 
they object to the price system because 
they hold that as applied to labor, at 
least, it works injustice. 

The third characteristic is that under 
capitalism productive enterprises and 
work performed within them are con- 
ducted for gain; they are conducted 
primarily to gain a livelihood. This fol- 
lows necessarily from the first principle 
stated above. Still further, industry and 
business are exposed to risks,—due to 
weather, seasonal changes, the changing 
desires of consumers, and many other 
causes. It is conceivable that society 
might bear the risk; most of the risks 
that now exist, and some now missing, 
would occur under socialism. But under 
capitalism the enterpriser, who may be 
an individual or a corporation, bears 
the risk. The enterpriser, whether an 
individual business man or the executive 
or stockholder of a corporation, derives 
an income only #f there is a surplus 
after all other claimants have been paid. 
That surplus or profit may be great or 
small or zero, according to circum- 
stances. In such a system, a selective 
process is at work which tends to bring 
the most effective persons to the top. 
Naturally, it also offers opportunity for 
shrewd manipulation for the sake of 
gains not due to superior ability of a 


‘genuine economic or social kind. 
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To sum it up: the prevailing system 
allows the individual freedom to choose 
his own vocation, to utilize his own 
capital according to his own best judg- 
ment, to choose for himself what he 
will consume, where he will live, and 
so forth. The relative economic value 
of goods and services is determined by 
a price system. This price system is a 
necessary factor in determining, among 
other things, the allocation of capital 
and labor to this industry or that, in 
determining incomes, prices of goods 
and so on. It assumes competition, and 
under conditions of competition it works 
fairly well. Where competition does not 
exist or is not feasible, government reg- 
ulation is called for. Under such a sys- 
tem, the consumer is the final arbiter. 
When he chooses to buy things, he 
starts a flow of money toward mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and workers; if 
money does not flow toward those who 
are engaged in these various pursuits, 
they fail. It is very likely, whatever 
we may think in our more sentimental 
moods, that in the long run and in most 
cases, failure means incompetency. 

It should be added that the division of 
labor, which is now so complete and 
widespread, spells interdependence. An 
economic order which allows for choice 
in the way stated above also allows in- 
dividuals to choose corporate or associ- 
ated action if that is advantageous. It 
is needless to say that such associations 
are necessary, especially in an age of 
large-scale production. If they own 
property or conduct business for gain, 
they must be incorporated; that is, the 
state exercises some degree of control 
over them in the public interest. It is 
quite possible that those who direct and 
manage such associations or corpora- 
tions, either because they fear public 
criticism or from nobler motives, will 
become more and more socially minded. 
Perhaps this is the most hopeful channel 
. for the development of genuine ethics 
in business. 
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Suppose, however, that you seriously 
object to capitalism on whatever 
grounds, what would the alternative be? 
There is no completely consistent alter- 
native except Socialism; and the only 
consistent kind of Socialism would be 
the kind in which the state takes over 
industry and undertakes to provide a 
living for all its citizens. The funda- 
mental function of the state would then 
be economic. Boards and bureaus would 
have to make all decisions as to produc- 
tion, consumption and the distribution 
of incomes. If they did away with the 
price system, how would they determine 
what to produce, how much and of what 
kind or quality? And just how much 
freedom would such a system allow the 
citizen in any direction whatever? The 
Russian experiment will throw a good 
deal of light on such questions; it is to 
be hoped that it will continue until it 
decides, once for all, at least some of 
the fundamental issues. 


EcoNoMIcs AS A SCIENCE 


Meantime, capitalism continues to be 
the prevailing method in our country, 
and it is the job of the economist to 
study it. Economics as a science in- 
vestigates the laws of production, ex- 
change, distribution, and consumption 
of wealth. The hypothesis of the econ- 
omist is that all men are moved by the 
urge to live, a desire which can be sat- 
isfied only by the acquisition of things 
which are essential to the maintenance 
of life. No one claims that the attain- 
ment of wealth is the exclusive object 
of human endeavor; but it would be 
folly to deny that it is one of the prin- 
cipal aims of human effort, and neces- 
sarily so. 

The advantage of treating economics 
as a descriptive science is that in this 
way the phenomena dealt with can be 
isolated and studied on their own ac- 
count. Political economy is then con- 


‘ fined to its own limited sphere; within 


that sphere the competent economist is 
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entitled to speak with authority. Eco- 
nomics is not a department of ethics; 
the analysis of what actually happens 
when people produce and exchange eco- 
nomic goods is quite independent of the 
study of what ought to happen. As an 
English economist has well put it: 


Economic principles are not statements of 
what ought to be or what always must be. They 
are statements of tendencies which in fact exist. 
They summarize the net operation of a great 
number of conflicting forces, differing in kind 
and quality; they state the conclusions, but take 
no responsibility for the justice of immutability 
of the premises. They describe the “pudding” 
of material life, but they do not prescribe the 
ingredients. 


This does not mean that the econ- 
omists desire to stop short at the purely 
economic inquiry. It is generally agreed 
that the positive investigation of eco- 
nomic facts is not an end in itself, but 
is to be used as the basis of a practical 
inquiry in which ethical considerations 
are allowed due weight. Economics is 
only one among a number of social 
sciences. The whole of human life and 
social relationships includes much that 
transcends the limits of political econ- 
omy. We need a synthesis as well as 
an analysis; and when we seek such a 
synthesis, we enter the fields of ethics 
and religion. 

Mora VALUES 


In its narrower conception, morality 
is identified with the practice of certain 
virtues which help us to fit in with an 
orderly life: such virtues as honesty, 
truthfulness, temperance, and justice. 
But there is a wider conception of ethics 
which regards it as a process of valua- 

‘tion for the conduct of life as a whole. 
We then seek a scale of values accord- 
ing to which we can measure or classify 
the numberless things which we desire 
and hold to be good. 

Reflection. on the larger issues of life 
reveals the need of making careful dis- 
tinctions between values and at the same 
time finding a way to combine all values 

‘into a‘ whole. Both economics ~ and 


‘ ethics deal with concepts of -value,: and 


it requires careful thinking to grasp the 
differences and the relations between the 
two. When the economist uses the word 
value he is thinking of people’s attitude 
toward things, things which we buy or 
sell, which we consume or manipulate 
or throw away. Such things do not 
have intrinsic value; we do not desire 
them or respect them or love them for 
their own sakes. We measure the value 
of such things quantitatively in terms of 
money; all purely economic values can 
be summed up in statistics. When the 
moralist uses the term value, the per- 
sonal element comes into play. He is 
thinking of the influence of objects on 
persons or of persons on each other. We 
do not buy and sell persons; we do not 
use them up or manipulate them or 
throw them on the scrap-heap. If we 
do, we are immoral. We can love, re- 
spect and sympathize with persons. We 
respond to the stimulus of friendship 
and affection. Economic goods can be 
shared; but they are generally shared 
in terms of money, and the money is 
either in your pocket or in mine. Love, 
friendship, beauty, and truth can also be 
shared ; but they are in no one’s pocket- 
book or safety vault; and, unlike eco- 
nomic goods, they are increased when 
they are shared. The value of a friend 
does not depend upon his adjustment to 
one’s economic wants; true friendship is 
for its own sake. Its value is disinter- 
ested; if it is not, it ceases to be true 
friendship. 

If in our homes, schools and churches, 
a new generation of people were trained 


‘to appreciate the various values attain- 


able in a_ civilized country, public 
opinion would cease to estimate men by 
their possessions and learn to estimate 
them by their qualities as persons. Able 
business men would still handle- large 
sums of money; but they would reckon 
with capital resources as means to carry 


‘out projects to- enrich society. The 


greater the projects, the richer society, 
provided the object was to- raise the 
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standard of living, to spread education, 
to beautify the community, to raise the 
level of human life. The distinction be- 
tween the public servant in business and 
the selfish profiteer would be clear and 
unmistakable. Capitalists and employers 
would exercise moderation, both in 
spending money and in the pursuit of 
money for private and selfish ends. The 
sordid man wants dollars or things 
which serve to make more dollars. The 
cultivated man wants books, pictures, 
travel, friendships, and social means for 
the development of stimulating com- 
panionship. 


Are ALL Economic Factors AMENABLE 
To Mora INFLUENCE? 


If ethics furnishes a scale of values, it 
can help us to adjust industry and busi- 
ness to social ideals. It can help us to 
find the true relation between the art 
of making a living and the art of living 
as a whole. But to moralize business 
itself presents problems which are often 
overlooked or misconceived. The social 
reformer is prone to forget that the 
fabric of everyday life cannot be woven 
out of ethics alone. Whether we pass 
judgment upon the economic system as 
a whole, or upon practices and customs 
that arise within industry and business, 
we must remember that many different 
elements enter into the situation. The 
effectiveness of agriculture, industry, 
transportation, trade and commerce in 
supplying human wants depends a good 
‘deal on natural resources, on geographi- 
cal and climatic conditions, on prox- 
imity to seas and oceans, all of which 
are determined by nature. Natural con- 
ditions set limits to the kind and amount 
of food, clothing, and shelter available; 
they complicate the problem of human 
contacts and intercommunication be- 
tween regions and countries, the ex- 
change of goods, of knowledge and of 
‘ideas, the development of education, : re- 
ligion, art, and literature. 

Physical; personal, and’ social factors 
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enter into economic activities. Among 
the physical factors are land, bodies of 
water and climatic conditions. Land, as 
a gift of nature, together with its relative 
fertility, its response to cultivation and to 
climatic conditions, its inclusion of 
mineral deposits and its location with 
reference to markets and transportation 
systems, gives rise to economic prob- 
lems of rents and royalties, of the prices 
of farm products and of the relation 
between food supplies and growing 
populations. If by some miracle you 
could suddenly change any one of the 
factors associated with land, you would 
have to alter profoundly any economic 
law or principle which includes it. But 
it is obvious that you cannot change the_ 
amount or the natural fertility or the 
location of land or the climatic condi- 
tions which influence it, by moral 
suasion. Neither can you influence land 
by moral suasion to support amply a 
too rapidly growing population. Hunger 
will drive people to seek food; at the 
same time the law of diminishing re- 
turns as applied to agriculture will con- 
tinue to operate. The application of 
added doses of capital and labor will not 
increase the yield of land in proportion 
to the cost involved and the food re- 
quired. Scientific agriculture can in- 
crease food to a certain extent; after 
that the hungry will go unfed unless 
their numbers are kept down. In such 
a situation ethical forces come into play 
in urging the duty of careful scientific 
research and the responsibility con- 
nected with race propagation. It is a 
problem of meeting conditions of eco- 
nomic pressure by a combination of in- 
telligent knowledge and conscientious 
self-control. 

Take another example, that of the 
so-called quantity principle of money 
which states that the value of money is 
in inverse ratio to its quantity. The 
effects wrought by the quantity of 


‘money in circulation on prices, and on 
‘debtors or creditors dré, apatt ‘ftom 
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willful inflation or deflation by govern- 
ments or banking systems, quite inde- 
pendent of warm or cold hearts, sym- 
pathy, pity, or moral sentiment. Every 
economist knows that the delicate ad- 
justments of the monetary system have 
much to do with business cycles, unem- 
ployment, wage disputes, and social 
unrest ; but no one has yet found a solu- 
tion for this fundamental problem. It 
has been well said that those who are 
devoting themselves patiently, without 
hope of any reward but the discovery 
of truth, to elucidating the problem of 
the business cycle and credit control, 
deserve just as well of their fellow men 
as those who are conducting cancer re- 
search or those who in any other way 
devote themselves to the service of man- 
kind. A very large part of the situa- 
tions which so strain our social relations 
when they are deficient in Christian vir- 
tues would never arise at all but for the 
delusions, the apparent hardships that 
are unreal, and the real hardships that 
are not apparent, that come about when 
the monetary unit changes its power. 
Without the proper intellectual solu- 
tions, no ethical factors will in them- 
selves suffice to avert these evils. 

To cite just one more example: 
Among the human factors which enter 
into economic functions are labor and 
management. The total of all incomes 
derived from industry depends upon the 
quantity of production and this, in turn, 
depends upon the effort put forth and 
the care with which the factors of pro- 
duction are balanced. The shares paid 
in terms of wages, salaries, interest, or 
profits are affected by the size of the 
labor population, the number of em- 
ployers, the amount of capital at work, 
and differences in natural capacity and 
acquired skill. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, the “marginal principle” which 
states that the reward of any agent of 
production tends to equal its real output 
at the margin will hold true. For a 


time one factor—say capital—may be 
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induced by self-preservation, or by gen- 
erous instinct, to increase the reward of 
another factor, management or labor, 
beyond its marginal deserts at its own 
expense, but it is doubtful if this can go 
on as a long-time phenomenon. There 
is, of course, attaching to many busi- 
nesses, an economic surplus after each 
agent has received its marginal reward, 
and much may be said as to the 
equitable division of this fund where it 
exists, by bonuses, profit-sharing, and 
the like, but the economic fact is that it 
cannot be made a factor in general 
wages or normal interest and average 
marginal costs. There are marginal 
producers, marginal workers and mar- 
ginal consumers—those just capable 
enough to stay in business or to hold a 
job or to buy commodities at given 
prices. But the margin is not neces- 
sarily fixed or permanent. The margin 
of efficiency and of purchasing power 
can be raised or lowered. The relative 
number of capitalists, employers, labor- 
ers, and consumers can be changed. If 
the increase of population were checked 
by restricting immigration or by birth 
control, and the quality of the people 
raised by wise measures of eugenics and 
education, many of the economic factors 
would be profoundly modified. If work- 
ers, for example, kept down their num- 
bers, increased intelligent effort, ac- 
quired accurate knowledge of condi- 
tions, developed such native capacities 
as they have, they could raise the mar- 
ginal value of their services and increase 
their bargaining power. If by thrift 
and a wise development of labor banks 
they gain ownership of capital stock in 
various industries, wisely selected, they 
would not only enter the ranks of prop- 
erty owners, they would increase their 
influence in controlling the conditions 
under which they work. To put it in a 
nut-shell, if the factors and forces which 
enter into industry and business were 
more evenly balanced, rewards would 
also be more evenly balanced. 
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It should be clear, then, that ethics 
is not a substitute for economics; it is 
not a substitute for any kind of accurate 
knowledge. On the other hand, knowl- 
edge is dead unless it is somehow re- 
lated to action. It is not the function of 
ethics to propose methods for industry, 
or to furnish programs for the organ- 
ization of business, the regulation of in- 
dustrial relations, or the mechanism of 
a monetary system. These are prob- 
lems beyond the competence of the mor- 
alist as such; they are problems to be 
solved by the experienced and expert 
technician, administrator or economist 
who understands at first hand the con- 
ditions out of which the problems grow. 
But, if ethics must yield to knowledge, 
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knowledge must in turn be responsive 
to moral impulses. A man who is mor- 
ally alive is a person of vital emotions 
controlled and directed by intelligent 
purpose. Ethical impulse is a motor 
force which keeps men moving in the 
direction of the right and the good. It 
is revolutionary, breaking the bonds of 
outworn traditions and customs. It al- 
lows no stagnation, no inertia, no crys- 
tallization of special privilege which 
robs the mass in the interest of the few. 
It is a vital force which stirs the spirit 
and will of man, touching his power 
to do, as well as his knowledge of what 
ought to be done. As such it has an 
essential part to play in economic life 
as well as in education, in politics and 
in religion. : 














Motivating Trends in Present-Day Reading and the 
Influence of the Bookstore 


Avex. L. McKenzie 
Pilgrim Press Bookstore, Boston 


N THE OLD classic days, when only 

the leaders and rich men of a com- 
munity were educated, libraries were a 
mark of culture. Their possessors used 
them for their mental and moral en- 
richment, and to enlarge their knowl- 
edge of life. Now that books have been 
printed for everybody and everybody is 
supposed to be educated, what are the 
directing influences in the building up 
of individual libraries? The opportuni- 
ties for selection are very wide and the 
types of learning cover an infinite va- 
riety of interests. The opinions of what 
makes life satisfactory change not only 
with the individual, but with the rota- 
tion of economic circumstances. When 
America is rich and everybody has an 
abundance, there is, in general, a haugh- 
ty and triumphant attitude toward the 
world and all its forces. When the de- 
pression is on, the psychology of the 
general public vacillates, like a compass 
between two dynamos in a_ power- 
house, north, east, south or west, it flut- 
ters, it does not direct! In this fluttering 
psychology of today can we find any 
motivating trends in the reading of 
books? 

In previous panics men turned to the 
Bible in large numbers. The sale of that 
book was bound to increase in hard 
times. During the present panic until 
very recently there has been no turning 
toward the Scriptures. Why? Some 
Bible publishers say “Because it is no 
longer the word of God,” meaning that 
it does not have the sacred authority 
that it once was supposed to possess. 
Another publisher says it is “Because 
everybody has a Bible” and a third pub- 
lisher says, “It is because we have so 
many toys, such as the radio, the movie 


and the auto, that we have formed the 
habit of resorting to them to forget our 
difficulties and have lost the sterling 
character of our ancestors, who faced 
the conditions of life everi when they 
were very hard instead of running away 
from them.” The latter seems to have 
more truth in it than the two previous 
claims, and I believe this because there 
is now beginning to be a distinct in- 
crease of Bible sales to the “man in the 
street.” Perhaps people have tried to 
get away from the hard facts of life 
by playing with civilization’s new toys 
but have at length found these to be 
full of mockery. They are facing facts 
now and remembering where their par- 
ents and teachers used to turn for guid- 
ance and strength. The Bible as under- 
stood today is greater than ever before. 

The major concern of thoughtful 
men today is to know more about God. 
Scientific progress has shown our world 
to be so small a fact in the universe. If 
David said “When I consider the heav- 
ens, the work of thy fingers, what is 
man that thou art mindful of him” in 
a day when he thought the stars were 
just holes in a solid canopy a few hun- 
dred yards above his head, what would 
he have said in this day of the Yerkes 
telescope! Even religious and reason- 
able men wonder if religious systems, 
which came into being before modern 
science had made any of its revelations, 
can have authority in a universe which 
is revealed to be so great? These men 
are turning to what astronomy itself 
may say, so that there is a tremendous 
trend toward books by great astrono- 
mers, who know how to express them- 
selves clearly. It is a comfort to find 
that most of these astronomers are 
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MOTIVATING TRENDS IN PRESENT-DAY READING 


themselves earnest believers in God, and 
that during the last several years men 
like Sir James Jeans, Sir Herbert Joad 
and A. S. Eddington have produced 
volumes to satisfy the craving of the 
human mind to find a God who is com- 
petent for such a universe as this. Some 
of these men show us a God, but they 
can not assert that he is a God who 
cares. The astronomers say that to 
know God as a friend is outside of their 
experience as scientists, but within their 
experience as living souls: they differ- 
entiate between themselves profession- 
ally and themselves as personalities. 
Professions they can name and take care 
of, personalities they can in no wise ex- 
plain. Introducing Sir James Jeans at 
a Harvard lecture recently, Professor 
Harlow Shapleigh, the great astrono- 
mer, said, “In science as well as in the- 
ology the heresy of yesterday becomes 
the orthodoxy of today, and by the way, 
the latest heresy in science is that God 
made this whole thing.” Such is the 
consensus of present opinion among 
great astronomers and other scientists. 
Men of poetic insight come forward to 
meet this need of a self-revealing God 
who cares for humankind; the mystics 
like Rufus Jones; men of pastoral ex- 
perience like President Palmer; poets 
of insight like John Masefield and John 
Oxenham, Alfred Noyes, Edward Ar- 
lington Robinson, who closes his poem 
“A Christmas Sonnet, for One in 
Doubt” with this couplet 

Something is here that was not here before 
And strangely has not yet been crucified. ; 
philosophers like Edgar Brightman, 
Rudolph Otto, W. E. Hocking, Edwin 
Lewis. The great outstanding search 
among the writers this year has been 
for satisfying books on God, and the 
list of publications to meet this need 
has been large and well received. 


II 
Another motivating trend in reading 
is toward psychology. In trying to find 
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God men become interested in trying to 
find themselves. Can psychology ex- 
plain the soul? Without doubt, the psy- 
chologists, although so opposed are the 
various schools that the intolerance of 
old-time religious denominations is like 
a gutter to the Colorado Canyon in com- 
parison, the psychologists have helped 
men to understand themselves, although 
they do not quite locate the soul. Read- 
ers strive to find out why their neigh- 
bors behave in certain fashions, how to 
influence their neighbors to make cer- 
tain decisions, and how to size up and 
even to alter the motives of men by the 
guidance of Jung, Freud, Mac Dougal, 
the Gestalt psychologists, and all the 
schools. It is believed by many that they 
can get rich in business if they under- 
stand psychoanalysis, and use psycho- 
analysis on other people. It is the belief 
of others that they can increase their 
own powers and happiness by psycho- 
analysing themselves. Still others turn 
to psychology out of curiosity, just as 
they would to a new puzzle or to a new 
continent revealed by some new Colum- 
bus. With all its disappointments, all 
its incongruities, psychology has 
achieved remarkable results. Some claim 
it is not yet a science. Others that it 
can never be a science. But at least it 
is interesting, and gains a very wide 
reading. Here men are trying to find 
out who and what they are themselves. 

Biography, besides being a form of 
history, is an objective form of psychol- 
ogy. Men read biography to find how 
the hero faced life, what obstacles he 
overcame, what use he made of his vic- 
tories and what contribution he has 
made to society. The biographies of the 
present time are more human than those 
of a previous period and, for that rea- 
son, more satisfying and instructive. 
Great is the revelation of motives in the 
autobiography of Lincoln Steffens; not 
so clear, but more challenging, are the 
motives manifest in the biographies of 
Gandhi. By psychology and the new 
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biography, students are trying to under- 
stand themselves. If the first concern 
today is to know “What and Where is 
God?” the second is to know “Who and 
Why is Man?” 

To interpret the science of society is 
a powerful motivating trend in our pres- 
ent reading. The Great War and its 
aftermath lead to an interest in not only 
the economic story of the European and 
Asiatic nations, but in their interrela- 
tions and their history from the begin- 
ning: Why, for instance, the Russians 
are Russians with all that goes with 
that temperament? A study of their 
history from Ghengis Khan and Peter 
the Great forms the base on which one 
can understand Humanity Uprooted, 
and Red Bread by Maurice Hindus. 
Why the Scandinavians are distinct 
from the Italians, the Germans from the 
Spaniards, the Turks from the English, 
and similar questions—these are seeking 
replies. The world situation creates a 
great eagerness to know these things. 
To certain readers these differences be- 
tween the nations indicate that there can 
never be world peace. 

To others the very differences—each 
nation a strong personality, each one a 
member of the same family and, by rea- 
son of its distinguishing qualities, a 
contributor to the strength of the fam- 
ily—these others believe that the very 
differences, when once consolidated by 
an understanding, are the assurances of 
our peace; the prophecy of a time when 
there shall be no famine, no destruction, 
but friendliness, abundance and the 
reign of goodness upon the earth. Read- 
ers in this particular field of books find 
themselves in various moods, ranging 
from depression to exhilaration, but they 
all find it a fascinating study. The ad- 
vantage of all this study of history and 
races is that it is giving us a true per- 
spective of life. Before the great war 
we were mainly satisfied that, if we 
read the papers, we knew what was go- 
ing on and what was likely to go on. 


Now we feel that the news of the pass- 
ing hour, the transient paper and its 
hurried conclusions are of worth in pro- 
portion as we know the story of the 
realms and races involved. A newspaper 
reader is like a man in a canoe—he can 
be veered in any direction very quickly, 
and if he does not look out, he will be 
overturned in the waters of a great con- 
fusion. The man who reads the news 
but also studies the serious works that 
have to do with post-war affairs is like 
an ocean liner, he has power within him 
to meet the head winds and depth 
enough to keep from being overturned. 
There is hope for mankind in this great 
trend toward a working knowledge of 
humanity’s national experience. 

To help us to know our own country 
as well as other countries comes the 
anniversary of Washington. There is 
hardly a church or chapel, there is not 
a school house in the land, where there 
will not be given at least one address, 
and perhaps many, on the character of 
Washington, during this bicentennial 
year. The long list of books, some of 
them classics from previous periods, and 
the newer books just issued, claim the 
attention of all leaders of thought and 
all patriots. It is fitting that at such a 
time as this the dignified and strong 
character of Washington becomes our 
study. We do well here to read The 
Epic of America, in which James Trus- 
low Adams insists that we owe our ex- 
istence as a country to George Wash- 
ington, and bears to him the testimony, 


In the travail of war and_ revolution, 
America had brought forth a man to 
ranked with the greatest and noblest of any 
age in all the world. When we think of 
Washington . . . we think of a man, who by 
sheer force of character held a divided and 
disorganized country together until victory 
was achieved, and who, after peace was won, 
still held his disunited countrymen by their 
love and respect and admiration for himself 
until a nation was welded into enduring 
strength and unity. 

IV 


A motivating tendency which is just 
beginning to reveal itself with vigor 1s 
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a new emphasis on the historic Jesus 
and the development of Christianity. 
Sectarianism seems to have wrought 
havoc with the men of Christ. Often 
they battled one another instead of 
preaching the love which was revealed 
in Jesus. In some cases when they 
ceased to fight, they ceased to be in- 
terested. In such world dilemmas, when 
we are turning toward possible guides 
who may help us out to a permanent 
basis of contented life, we find scientists 
like Michael Pupin, leaders like Gandhi, 
as well as Christian theologians, turning 
with a new enthusiasm to Jesus. There 
is also a conviction that Christianity 
cannot be more than Christ, and many 
are believing as never before what Pres- 
ident Hyde once stated, “That Jesus is 
all of God that can be expressed in 
human form.” Using their increased 
knowledge of science, of psychology, of 
history and the motives of men, writers 
are striving to revalue the meaning of 
Jesus. Regardless of previous religious 
training men throughout the world are 
striving to get the real significance of 
the founder of Christianity. 

How did one man so change the an- 
cient world? What have we to expect 
from Him? Can He redeem our social 
order? Can He save the world? 
Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Je- 
sus, is read today with a new eagerness, 
and his latest volume, The Mysticism of 
Paul the Apostle, is mighty in its prom- 
ised effect on our interpretation of the 
Gospels for our times. The Mind of 
Christ in Paul by Professor Porter, The 
Spiritual Pilgrimage of St. Paul by 
F. H. Ballard and the popularly written 
He Upset the World by Bruce Barton, 
together with Schweitzer’s volume remind 
us that we must give full place to this 
apostle whom Jesus made. Jesus and the 
Gospel of Love by Canon Raven, Love 
in the New Testament and Grace in the 
New Testament by James Moffatt con- 
tribute a new splendor to Christ Himself. 
Besides the modern translations of the 
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New Testament by Weymouth, Good- 
speed, Moffatt, Ballantine and Montgom- 
ery, readers are finding cultural and re- 
ligious satisfaction in Kirkland’s Portrait 
of a Carpenter, Bowie’s The Master, 
Basil Matthew’s A Life of Jesus, Shirley 
Case’s Jesus: A New Biography, Bailey’s 
The Gospel in Art, and the long list of 
older established biographies of Christ. 
But there is an acute and vigorous call 
for still more sublime interpretations of 
Christ and his work. Here we are to 
look for profound and startling volumes 
in the near future. Lives of Christ by 
spiritual evangelists equal to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, and Paul, that shall 
answer for him with an _ everlasting 
“Aye, He is the one, we need look fo 
no other.” . 
Vv 

A secondary motivating trend is one 
that always prevails—that of keeping 
up with the class of people to whom 
one belongs, to read the books they read, 
to know the thoughts they are thinking 
and to be conversant with their type of 
culture. This is the trunk line traffic 
especially with fiction. Another, is the 
inner satisfaction from fellowship with 
the great writers. This may be inde- 
pendent of any use to which the reader 
puts it or any equipping for task. For 
instance, a man of very ordinary edu- 
cation may buy numerous books on rec- 
ondite subjects like mysticism—diffi- 
cult for him to understand and not of 
immediate value to him if he does 
understand them—just because he likes 
to live in that atmosphere of thought. 
Another man will seek to find all he can 
in the literature on immortality, not to 
assure himself that there is an after-life 
for himself and his friends, but because 
he finds great satisfaction in that realm 
of thought. The opposite from this is 
the motivation of the young profes- 
sional man, the teacher, and the min- 
ister, to supply himself with books and 
equip himself for his work. Young min- 
isters today buy far more books on 
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church administration, books on wor- 
ship, books of services, funeral manuals, 
and books on religious education, than 
their predecessors were wont to do. 
New vistas of great reach are opening 
here. 

How can a bookstore influence these 
motivating trends? The first answer is 
through advertising, which someone has 
called “the most expensive luxury in the 
United States.” But who reads the book 
advertising? Almost anyone will notice 
the cigarette advertisement—even those 
who do not smoke. It is probable that 
readers only will notice the announce- 
ment of books, and they are concerned 
but a little unless it be an announcement 
of their own type of book. Very likely 
there is much futile book advertising. 
This is not because the writers of these 
announcements are unaware of the psy- 
chological approach to the purchasers, 
but because they are dealing with a 
product so widely specialized, and which 
must be spread out over ten thousand 
titles in a year. It is a very difficult 
thing to promote a given book efficient- 
ly. If the author is widely known his 
name will carry the book. A good title 
is good promotion, but the publisher 
and not the bookseller selects the title. 
The bookseller can influence the pub- 
lisher about future book titles, for deal- 
ing directly with the public, he knows 
the preferences of that public. A book- 
store can affect the trend of reading by 
first establishing a well-known charac- 
ter for itself. Let it become known not 
only as a place where service is effectively 
and promptly rendered, but a place 
where care is exercised, too, for the ap- 
propriate stock-in-trade. There is much 
personal character in a properly developed 
bookstore. 

The arrangement of this store will 
help to give it individuality. A proper 
classification of the titles is of main im- 
portance, so that people interested in 
biography of a given sort, or poetry of 
a special period, can turn to that section 
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and browse to their hearts content 
among the very books that appeal most 
to them. The windows of a bookstore 
are its eyes, which do more to reveal its 
character than any other feature. The 
windows should be decorated often and 
emphasize only the proper titles. A re- 
ligious bookstore must keep its displays 
in close touch with the periods of the 
Christian year—as Lent and Christmas. 
The kind of background used for the 
displays should be associated with these 
periods, and always of the right dignity 
and proportion. The bookstore of estab- 
lished and recognized character can help 
its customers by circular letters touch- 
ing on the themes which concern the 
recipient. Customers trust these letters. 
This direct service is worthy of the ut- 
most attention and justifies a consid- 
erable outlay, that it may be in keeping 
with its purpose. 

The religious bookstore in particular 
is undergoing a great change. At one 
time it was narrow and sectarian. Its 
tendency now is toward the widest tol- 
erance and the largest interest in all 
that concerns the character and well- 
being of men. The religious bookstore 
which most nearly approaches the de- 
mand of the times is like the hymn book 
—where you can find side by side Car- 
dinal Newman, James Watts, John G. 
Whittier, Ira Sankey and John Haynes 
Holmes. As these bookstores have be- 
come more generous in their selections 
they are winning the confidence of the 
public in a new degree. Once these 
stores were full of strange echoes when 
a non-church member entered. Now 
there are no haunting echoes. Men who 
did not belong to organized religious 
groups in the old days sought their 
spiritual food from those like them- 
selves who remained outside. This is 
no longer necessary. Books by Barnes 
and Lippman are side by side with those 
of the most formal ecclesiastic, and the 
intelligent and critical analysis of any 
of those books can be given without 




















prejudice by the clerks in attendance. 

Thus the religious bookstore becomes 
an institution liberal in its scope, and 
meets the needs of the individual more 

intimately than almost any other form 
of literary service. A good religious 
bookstore is a powerful factor to in- 
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crease the happiness of mankind. Its 
stock in trade is good books, described 
by Moffatt’s translation of Ecclesiastes 
12:11, “A wise man’s words are like 
goods, and his collected sayings are like 
nails driven home; they put the mind 
of one man into many a life.” 
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HE old structure passes. Religion, 
morality, business, family, school, and 
state change. Many forms under which gen- 
erations lived worthily and died content have 
been outgrown. To see only the emergence 
of life from the older patterns awakens some 
forebodings. What instead? Is the goal 
chaos? To look into the meaning of the civi- 
lization and culture that lie behind, and to 
gather the essence of past contributions into a 
new integration, shaped to modern social needs, 
is the creative opportunity of the educator.— 
Character Education, The Department of Sup- 
erintendence Tenth Yearbook, 1932, p. 59. 


























The Y. M. C. A. at Work in the Lower Social and 
Economic Levels 


CuHar.es E. Lee 


Secretary, the Young Men’s Christian Association, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE Young Men’s Christian Associa- 

tion in its program of activities is at 
present making a decided shift toward 
those of the lower social and economic 
levels. Evidences of this tendency may 
be observed in many communities, large 
and small, throughout the country. In 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, after an extensive 
survey of boy gang life, the new 
Y. M. C. A. boys’ work program was or- 
ganized largely in terms of such neigh- 
borhood groupings. For some years, the 
Pittsburgh Association has supported a 
secretary in the Morals Court who, upon 
hearing the cases of certain youngsters, 
has functioned as probationer and in turn 
has related many of the boys to the ap- 
propriate Y. M. C. A. branches for fur- 
ther supervision. In Detroit, an extensive 
work is being carried on with older boys 
employed in the Western Union, Postal 
Telegraph and other downtown business 
centers. Again, the increasing range of 
activities involving the adult unemployed 
group, on the part of hundreds of Asso- 
ciations, indicates the increasing attempt 
of this movement to adapt itself to such 
lower social and economic levels. 

It is difficult to find a term which might 
best characterize the particular group to 
whom we are referring. “Under-priv- 
ileged” is not a satisfactory term since 
privilege in the best sense does not always 
follow wealth. We are thinking chiefly 
in terms of boys and young men from 
those homes where the family wage level 
is below $2,000 annually and a group dif- 
fering from the “white collar” group with 
whom the Association has in the past 
been purported to major. 

There are some in Association circles 
who do not feel that the Y. M. C. A. has 
a place in ministering to the group under 
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consideration; that it does not have the 
necessary techniques to do an adequate 
job; that it should not attempt too wide 
a spread of endeavor; other agencies can 
do the job better. Regardless of these 
adverse judgments, we believe that there 
is a significant tendency in the direction 
of work with those of the lower economic 
levels. What fundamental changes, if 
any, in methods or in attitudes concerning 
major social issues may follow, the future 
alone can decide. 

The experience of one city is not suffi- 
cient to indicate a major trend or ten- 
dency. We are, therefore, offering the 
experience in Cincinnati merely as one 
expression of the tendency, but with the 
assurance that the interested observer in 
other metropolitan areas will, if he is will- 
ing to search, find similar experiences. 

We will discuss this tendency under 
three headings: (1) work with individ- 
ual boys, (2) efforts with such boys in 
groups or gangs, and (3) activities with 
unemployed adults. 

(1) Ralph sought entrance into the 
Y. M. C. A. school club and was admit- 
ted. He failed to adjust readily and the 
leader sought an explanation in his home 
and classroom. The mother, worn out in 
the process of raising a family of twelve, 
was non-committal. The only significant 
information gained in the home was that 
the boy had had considerable ill-health 
and that he spent most of his spare time 
on the dump looking for junk. In the 
school, the boy was unwilling to move 
ahead with his class because of the new 
situation facing him in a strange class- 
room. The principal would become con- 
scious of the boy’s desire to talk to her 
as a shadow flitted back and forth near 
her door. Not being aggressive enough to 























enter the room, he remained outside until 
called. Being a dub in athletics, the boys 
were loath to choose him on their teams. 
Owing to his withdrawing tendencies and 
certain neurotic indications, the case came 
before the Central Clinic (children’s 
guidance) where his case was reviewed 
with a visiting teacher and Y. M. C. A. 
secretary in attendance. The examiner 
recommended an out-door experience 
both for health and the possibilities of a 
wholesome group relationship, and the 
Y. M. C. A. camp was suggested. Later, 
when the car called at the home to take 
the boy to the camp, he could not be 
found. A new experience to be faced 
had caused a further retreat to the dump. 

The preceding case represents a par- 
tial failure. It also represents one of many 
in which visiting teachers, Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries and other social workers are 
collaborating. 

Tom’s problem was also that of an 
unfavorable environment. His juvenile 
court experience grew out of a temporary 
slip while a member of a gang. It was 
arranged for Tom also to go to the camp. 
For two weeks he was to work as dish- 
washer. At the completion of two weeks, 
Tom asked if he might continue. He had 
made good in more ways than one, for 
his talent in drawing had led to an as- 
sistant relationship with the art instruc- 
tor. Tom stayed the entire nine weeks 
and upon entering school in the fall se- 
cured a scholarship which enabled him to 
take art work at the museum. Tom 
brought his little brother to the 
Y. M. C. A. and secured a membership 
for him, agreeing to work for it in the 
boys’ department office. 

In one of the communities of about 
12,000 people, approximately 375 fami- 
lies are being given relief. The 
Y. M. C. A. secretary has organized his 
constituency to gather food and other 
contributions, working closely with the 
Associated Charities, assisting in the dis- 
tribution of the food and clothing. In- 
dividuals beset by installment houses and 
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loan sharks, fathers and young men out 
of work, and hundreds of others, come 
to the secretary for advice and help. A 
rather interesting series of tests has been 


developed by this secretary, which, 
coupled. with the free examining service 
given by a committee of local physicians, 
offers a fairly comprehensive though 
crude analysis of the individual. This 
particular Y. M. C. A. branch repre- 
sents a maximum use of community lay 
leadership and equipment as over against 
a highly secretarialized institutional center. 

Virgil was one of 105 boys interviewed 
under the leadership of the preceding sec- 
retary during the month of October. The 
boy was 16 years of age and in the eighth 
grade of school; his father was a night 
watchman of limited education. Virgil 
was a member of the Brady gang which 
had built a shack under the direction of 
the Y. M. C. A. club leader, on a hillside 
of the Longworth estate. Virgil had al- 
ways been a problem in the home and 
school, the complaints increasing in the 
last few months until his father brought 
him to the Y. M. C. A. secretary. 

The doctor’s examination indicated 
certain physical disabilities and the his- 
tory revealed considerable head and ear 
trouble. The intelligence test indicated a 
P. R. of 25, which placed him on a rather 
low scale in comparison with others of his 
same age. 

His mother is a timid, retiring soul 
with a greatly elaborated feeling of mar- 
tyrdom, her feelings easily hurt, and with 
a highly sensitive nature, leading to fre- 
quent pampering and sobbing with the 
boy rather than thinking and advising 
with him. On the surface, the father ap- 
pears to be rather attractive, yet, from 
neighbors’ reports is very cruel and ex- 
cessively greedy in his sex demands. On 
several occasions he was reported to have 
beaten his wife just to see her cry, after- 
wards becoming extremely sorry and re- 
pentant, and still later repeating the same 
treatment. The boy, in turn, has ex- 
hibited some of these same sadistic ten- 
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dencies toward his sister and younger 
school playmates. In many of his reac- 
tions in the tests there seemed to be an 
unwillingness to face reality and certain 
evidences of sex perversion. 

Attempts were made to secure a change 
in the father’s attitude, involving a sub- 
stitution of praise for the boy’s limited 
accomplishments instead of constant crit- 
icism, and a recognition on the father’s 
part of the inability of the boy to receive 
extremely excellent school subject marks. 
In addition, a better group experience in- 
volving wholesome contacts with those of 
the opposite sex under the proper con- 
trols was attempted and the endeavor 
made to substitute a specialized trade 
school education in place of the desired 
academic course (not that the lower in- 
telligent individuals should all be directed 
toward the trades). The boy is making 
some progress but there is still a long 
road to travel toward a wholesome adjust- 
ment. 

For six years, the Y. M. C. A.’s of 
Cincinnati have been working with the 
Vocational Guidance Bureau of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools and those of Ham- 
ilton County, in offering vocational coun- 
seling for boys of the high schools. Last 
year, 325 business and professional men 
assisted in the process, using vocational 
analysis blanks, test data furnished by the 
psychological laboratory, and other data. 
A greater emphasis is being made with 
boys of the lower economic levels by of- 
fering counsel to boys of the telegraph 
companies, caddy groups, and boys in the 
trade schools. This latter service will be 
directed primarily to a group which is 
entering the skilled trades, with limited 
possibility of further school experience. 

The vocational service brings men of 
more mature judgment together with 
boys who are facing their life work in 
order to assist them to make wholesome 
adjustments, including an emphasis upon 
continued education and a wholesome 
philosophy toward life. Ten hundred 


and sixty-six boys received from one to 
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six interviews each in the 1930-31 season. 

Statistical records indicate that 1,006 
problem boys referred by the courts, 
charities, and school authorities have been 
interviewed in the past year through the 
resources of the various Y. M. C. A. 
branches (eleven branches reaching six- 
ty-one small communities or neighbor- 
hoods with community-centered pro- 
grams). 

(2) Boys’ gangs in a neighborhood 
setting exhibit the most spontaneous type 
of boy groupings. Where the group be- 
comes destructive through such manifes- 
tations as stealing coal from the railroad 
yards, riding the cattle inside the stock- 
yard’s fence, pilfering electrical goods, 
ripping out the plumbing in unoccupied 
houses, destroying equipment in the 
school buildings, and other like misde- 
meanors, the juvenile court, school prin- 
cipals, visiting teachers, police, or chari- 
ties, call the Y. M. C. A. to assist in 
handling such gang situations. The 
usual procedure practised by the leader 
is to call a few leading individuals 
together at the school building or com- 
munity hall, suggesting in most 
cases a grouping around athletic inter- 
ests. Certain types of program ef- 
forts are characterized as “sissy” by these 
groups and only a flexible, adaptable pat- 
tern can hope to operate as an entering 
wedge. The boys add to their numbers 
with the complexion of the group chang- 
ing according to the original cohesiveness 
of the disturbing gang, or lack of it. The 
interests broaden and if the leadership is 
competent, the club group continues over 
a period of several years. In many cases, 
many related community groupings have 
emerged as a result of such initial ap- 
proaches. A gradual beginning is being 
made, with especially strong co-operation 
in one community on the part of the po- 
lice who are referring such gang groups 
directly to the Y. M. C. A. without refer- 
ence to the intermediary court. This 
principle of positive substitution as op- 
posed to negative suppression merits 
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consideration by all crime commissions. 

A gang of boys was brought into the 
court for stealing dies and patterns from 
the T. Company. As has been suggested, 
the court called the “Y.” (Fifty-six 
such gangs have been referred by the 
court, visiting teachers, and others to the 
Y.M.C.A. during the past year.) It 
seemed advisable to meet the group at 
the school which they attended. Unfor- 
tunately, a teacher had impressed them 
with the fact that they were a bad gang 
and were now to be organized by the 
Y.M.C. A. One can appreciate the diffi- 
culty. However, when they found that 
the leader was a fairly good boxer and 
ball player, they accepted his recommen- 
dations. Boxing caught their fancy. 
The group grew from nine to one hun- 
dred and fifteen in four weeks. The age 
range being too large and boxing being 
but one temporary interest, three clubs 
were organized with an attendance of 
eighty. The school gymnasium and play- 
ing field became a substitute for the dump 
where the search for hidden treasure had 
led to the finding, or rather purloining, 
of valuable dies and patterns. (There 
are now eight boys’ clubs and twenty 
athletic teams in three neighborhood 
communities organized as an outgrowth 
of this first gang situation. The various 
groups have their headquarters in school 
buildings, lodge quarters and one town 
hall.) 

Monkeys are not the only animals that 
dwell in trees. In the east end of the 
city there are five tree houses where as 
many gangs make their summer homes. 
They have succeeded in getting certain 
business men to supplement their earn- 
ings from the sale of junk and old papers 
and now one of the houses boasts of a 
radio, while all of them possess fancy 
articles of furniture. The “cops” of the 
neighborhood climb the ladders fre- 
quently and are good friends of the boys. 
In the Community Y. M. C. A. branch in 
this area, concerning which we spoke in 
an earlier section, due to the fact that 
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finances permitted the employment of but 
one secretary and a janitor, the united 
club system has provided volunteers for 
desk supervision, janitor work as well as 
supervision of the “gym” floor and club 
work. 

Using every means at their disposal to 
curb the increasing rate of juvenile de- 
linquency, juvenile court officials are 
backing the Central Parkway Y. M. C. A. 
in conducting recreation for boys in the 
detention rooms at the Court House. 
Scrimmage-ball, a rough and tumble 
game that is ideal for the development 
of fair play and sportsmanship, is a pop- 
ular indoor game; and when a larger 
play space is available in warm weather 
the boys get enthusiastic about volley- 
ball. Other games vary the program. 
That sportsmanship is being developed 
is indicated by Montana Jack’s rebuke to 
a team-mate who tried to claim a point 
on a questionable play. “Oh, give them 
the ball. We don’t cheat here!” he ex- 
claimed. Recently the Public Recreation 
Commission has supplemented the work 
of the Y. M. C. A. by sending over craft 
work and game instructors on alternate 
days. 

One of the colored branches conducts 
a related building and community pro- 
gram around nine gangs, made up largely 
of local coal-stealing groups picked up 
in the railroad yards by policemen. 

Several branches have succeeded in se- 
curing luncheon clubs, civic associations 
and the parent-teacher groups to combine 
on financial projects which make avail- 
able the services of partly-paid college 
leaders and the rental of school buildings 
as meeting places. 

The summer camp represents a prob- 
lem. Here the contrast in clothes, 
amount of spending money, and other 
social factors have, after a period where- 
in there has been a combination of all 
types, led to a proposed separation for 
next year. It has been suggested that 
the so-called “deserving” boys attend 
camp the first week and the last two 
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weeks. It is interesting to note that the 
fathers on the camp committee keenly 
desire the mixing, while their wives 
take the opposite stand. Democracy 
versus aristocracy and unfair competi- 
tion between social groupings represent 
the major problems in this particular 
area. 

Five thousand boys are employed in 
caddy service in Cincinnati and suburbs 
each summer. This form of juvenile 
employment has been practically unno- 
ticed in previous years, yet the idle mo- 
ments have been the breeding periods for 
exceedingly unwholesome practices. 

During the past two years, in co-opera- 
tion with the Golfer’s League, a program 
has been started in fourteen golf clubs 
whereby the boys have been organized 
to supervise programs of wholesome 
recreation and education. Caddy coun- 
cils, through a combination of appoint- 
ments and elections, and made up of rep- 
resentative boys, have been organized in 
each club. These councils direct recrea- 
tional activities such as baseball leagues, 
volley-ball, trips to Y. M. C. A. buildings 
and trips to educational and industrial 
centers. In addition, the councils assist 
in setting up programs of personal guid- 
ance wherein club members offer guid- 
ance in the field of education and voca- 
tional selection to the caddies. 

One of the caddy councils recently 
passed a resolution protesting against 
certain attitudes on the golf course, 
namely, excessive profanity, dishonesty 
in play, and the like. 

Much of the success of the caddy work 
has been due to the strong leadership of 
a high grade business man who is com- 
pletely absorbed in caddy problems and 
interests. Another factor is the caddy 
master who may make or break the whole 
process. The Y. M. C. A. secretaries visit 
the council meetings, the caddy master’s 
association meetings and give general su- 
pervision to the entire program. 

(3) Let us turn our attention to both 
group and individual contacts in terms of 
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the young men and the more mature 
adult groupings. 

Early in the year 1931, one of the 
Y. M.C. A. branches recognized that there 
could be a great deal of service rendered 
to those men who were unable to find 


employment. The work was started by 
getting together a group of about one 
hundred men. These men were given 
complimentary membership tickets in the 
Y.M.C. A. branch, which were good for 
a limited period. A series of informal 
educational classes was arranged in re- 
sponse to the particular needs and inter- 
ests of the group. At these classes, 
business men and university professors 
spoke upon vocational topics and in some 
classes upon more or less cultural sub- 
jects. This group held together fairly 
well during the spring months. 

During the summer a recreational base- 
ball league consisting of eight teams with 
one hundred and fifty different individ- 
uals, all representing the several sections 
of downtown Cincinnati, was organized. 
This league operated during the greater 
part of the summer with very good re- 
sults. 

Last fall the informal discussion groups 
were re-organized. They meet on Mon- 
day and Friday at 2:00 P. M. Again, 
business men and university professors 
have given their services to this program. 
Following these sessions, checkers is 
played from 3:00 to 4:00 o’clock, for 
those who care for it. Those who are 
interested in music retire to another room 
where a glee club has been organized, 
the outstanding feature of the music 
group being the quartette, which is pro- 
gressing very nicely. In addition to this 
service, additional complimentary mem- 
bership tickets have been issued to the 
group. These tickets give them the fa- 
cilities of baths and swimming pool, 
which are used to a great extent. An- 
other activity offered to these men has 
been the provision of the use of the gym- 
nasium for several hours each week. The 
men this fall and winter have been tak- 











ing greater advantage of this privilege 
than did the group last spring. It might 
be of interest to note that the average 
man being served has been out of em- 
ployment for eight and one-half months, 
while some of the men have been out as 
long as two years. The average man is 
a high school graduate, with the educa- 
tional advantages ranging from the fifth 
grade to postgraduate college work. This 
average fellow of whom we are speaking 
is twenty-five years of age, although 
there are several men in the group who 
are over fifty years of age. The aver- 
age fellow is single, while 20 per cent of 
them are married and have dependents, 
and about 3 per cent are divorced. 

In the area served by Lockland (Col- 
ored) Branch Y. M.C. A. there are many 
families, recently come from the rural 
south, whose honest worth is attested, 
without any question, by their home 
hunger. They came to this community 
primarily because home sites were offered 
to them at a price and upon terms that 
they thought they could handle. That, 
in many cases, the prices were ridicu- 
lously unfair and the terms harsh is pat- 
ent to anyone who cares to investigate. 

But these people were almost entirely 
laboring folk, unfamiliar with the in- 
tricacies of home buying and obsessed 
with the prevalent idea that times were 
“normal” and that they could bear the 
load to the end. In many cases the “end” 
would never have arrived anyway; in all 
cases it would have been a bitter one. 
When the depression came and the reve- 
nue derived from their sweat, with which 
they hoped to keep up their obligations, 
was cut off, they found themselves all 
at sea, where they had been from the 
start without realizing it. Sensing their 
state of affairs, and that the time was 
ripe to apply the only remedy against its 
constant repetition, the Y. M. C. A. Com- 
mittee of Management decided to open a 
night school, offering courses leading to 
greater efficiency in living-making, such 


as the three “r’s,” home management, 
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mail service training, and so forth, but 
the fundamental purpose of the Commit- 
tee of Management was to offer some 
general training to those who came, to 
fit them better to handle the problems 
that arise in everyday life, by which peo- 
ple are relieved unfairly and inhumanly 
of their earnings, especially Negroes. 

To teach them, for instance, not to 
sign a deed believing it to be a mortgage; 
not to pay $75 (on time) for a white 
“gold” ring with an imitation cat’s-eye 
stone the size of a five-cent piece; to re- 
frain from their apparent attempt to ex- 
haust the world’s supply of gasoline— 
and all that sort of foolishness. 

To this end, Mr. R., a practicing at- 
torney, a member of the Committee of 
Management, and the one to whom .the 
conduct of the night school was en- 
trusted, carried on a lecture course, as- 
sisted by Mr. L., another practicing 
attorney in Cincinnati, dealing largely 
with the legal procedure of small things. 
The course was largely attended, espe- 
cially by the unemployed, as, in fact, all 
the courses were. That it was highly 
effective has been evidenced by the nu- 
merous actions, or lack of action, on the 
part of those who attended. 

The school was very well organized 
with an excellent corps of volunteer 
teachers from the ranks of the profes- 
sional school teachers of Cincinnati and 
the valley. There was an enrollment of 
106 during the three months the school 
was in progress. The average attendance 
was something better than 75 per cent. 

The expenses were very low, due to 
the real, interested service of those who 
assisted, and it was taken care of almost 
entirely by a fifty cent fee that was 
charged to each student who matricu- 
lated. 

Lockland has done, and is doing, its 
bit for the relief of the Negro people in 
these generally depressed times. The 
depression among its laboring constitu- 
ency is probably more marked than the 
general average, but the night school 
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proved to be a most worth while con- 
tribution. 

Out of such group relationships, as 
previously described, come the opportu- 
nities to deal with individuals. The 
young man who comes to a strange city 
seeking work needs a friendly hand and 
in many cases the extension of time to 
pay dormitory and membership fees. 
Those carried on the books now repre- 
sent a financial carrying charge of well 
over $10,000. These men need friendly 
counsel most of all and a stiffening of 
morale. At this point, the downtown 
educational, membership or activities sec- 
retary, with his co-operating laymen, 
fills a real need, supplemented by the free 
employment agencies which are operated 
in two of the Y. M.C.A. branches. 

Let us now turn our attention to sev- 
eral cases of individual service in the 
adult field. Charles G. enrolled in the 
Y. M. C. A. School of Commerce three 
years ago last fall. The grades which he 
has received indicate that he is above 
average as a student. He is 27 years old, 
is married, and now has two children. 
When he enrolled in the school, he had 
just been married and had a good posi- 
tion as cost accountant with one of the 
large firms of this city. He found life 
rather promising. 

During his first year in the school, the 
first baby was born. During the second 
year he was obliged to lose time and was 
put to some three hundred dollars ex- 
pense because of a goiter operation. 
When he came in this fall to register, he 
explained that it would be necessary for 
him to enter school late because his wife 
was expecting another child. He also 
stated that he owed some $44 on last 
year’s account which he did not know 
how he was going to pay. He did feel, 
however, that as long as he had his posi- 
tion, he would like to continue his junior 
year in the accountancy course. 

He entered school several weeks late, 
being very happy because everything had 
gone well with his wife and he was the 
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proud father of a baby girl. He also 
said that within a month he expected to 
be able to pay $4.00 on last year’s ac- 
count. Within a month he did pay the 
$4.00, but was very downcast when he 
came in the office. He explained that he 
had received a 10 per cent cut and with 
all the bills he had hanging over him, he 
did not see how he was going to make 
ends meet. He wished to remain in 
school if the Y. M. C. A. would let him 
and was assured that he was regarded 
as a good credit risk and that the 
Y. M. C. A. wanted him to continue. Two 
weeks later, he came into the office still 
more downcast because he said the day 
before he had been called in to receive 
his two weeks’ advance pay and had been 
notified that he was no longer wanted. 
He said that the 10 per cent cut which 
he had received two weeks before now 
seemed like a mere nothing in com- 
parison. 

He felt that he must surely now drop 
out of school, but the secretary explained 
to him that, since he had more time on 
his hands than usual, it would be well 
for him to continue with his school work. 
After two weeks’ time Charles succeeded 
in finding a position that offered him 
employment until Christmas. As a re- 
sult of this position, which, as it turned 
out, lasted only two weeks, he came in 
and paid another $4.00. The employ- 
ment bureau has been trying to find work 
for Charles and has referred him to a 
number of employers, but so far without 
success. 

In personal conversation he explained, 
“You have no idea what the kind of ex- 
perience I am going through does to 
one’s insides.” 

On January 22, 1931, H. E. R., age 
34, came to the employment office in 
pretty desperate circumstances. He had 


been in the employ of a railroad company 
for eleven years and was laid off; and 
had been out of work for several months. 
He has two small children and is a di- 
His appearance was not 


vorced man. 
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very attractive due to the condition of 
his clothing, and his morale was quite 
low. 

The secretary was able almost imme- 
diately to give him some temporary work. 
He had, since that time, come to the 
office several times for vocational coun- 
seling and general discussion about his 
children and home life. After the tem- 
porary work, this man might have got- 
ten back into the same condition if it had 
not been for the fact that the secretary 
was meeting with him in constant coun- 
sel. He is now permanently placed with 
a manufacturing company as _ night 
watchman and fireman, and is better able 
to provide for his children. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter received 
from him October 23, 1931: 

“Your letter today of the 21st. I can- 
not tell you how grateful I am for being 
able to work and once more supply the 
things that come up in my daily life. 
This week I got three pairs of shoes for 
my children and got one ton of coal in 
the bin, the first in this season.” 

The two cases following represent the 
university group who, though not gen- 
erally regarded as being in the lower 
social and economic levels, indicate the 
character of service offered to co-opera- 
tive students, many of whom come from 
homes which are near the poverty line. 

J. K., an intelligent and capable young 
man from northern New York, worked 
for about one and one-half years after 
his graduation from high school, in the 
chemical department of a large rope fac- 
tory. At the end of this time he was 
out of work and had about enough sav- 
ings to pay his tuition to college for one 
or perhaps two years. His aspiration 
was to become a chemical engineer. He 
knew this course was offered at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and understood that 
the co-operative plan here would make it 
possible to go ahead with his education. 
Having arrived in this city his hopes were 
shattered. The university did not have 
a job for him, due to the exceptional con- 
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ditions, and could not promise that he 
would be able to work at all. 

Disillusioned, feeling blue and thor- 
oughly discouraged, J. K. came to the 
campus “Y.” The Y.M.C.A. secretary 
learned the facts and the contact resulted 
in the following arrangements being 
worked out: 

J. K. proceeded to register for the 
chemical course under the co-operative 
plan. 

The “Y” rooming service obtained a 
$2.50 a week room in place of the $5.00 
room which J. K. had rented. The land- 
lady in the new place agreed to do his 
laundry for fifty cents a week. 

Next the “Y” employment service got 
J. K. an evening job where he could earn 
enough to pay for all of his meals.. 

Within a month the University Ad- 
ministration located a regular co-opera- 
tive job and J. K. rushed in to tell the 
“Y” secretary about it. Today this stu- 
dent tells us that he is doing well in his 
school work. He has a good reputation 
with his employers and spends spare time 
in good fellowship at the “Y” with other 
students. Recently, the secretary saw 
J. K. in the men’s Lounge at the “Y.” 
He told him that he could not go home 
for Christmas, but that he had mailed 
presents to the folks at home and would 
have his Christmas dinner as a guest at 
the Y.M.C.A. with the other students 
who, like himself, were unable to get 
home. 

J. B. is a senior—a fine, stalwart, win- 
some fellow with personality and char- 
acter. He came into the secretary’s of- 
fice the first of December, hungry, de- 
pressed and discouraged with the fear of 
being unable to finish his work; yet there 
was a hunger suggestive of a desire for 
counsel, companionship, and hope of en- 
couragement. 

He had studied hard; was interested 
in athletics and “Y” work; was working 
now and then on odd jobs; and needed 
a permanent part-time job—needed it 
badly. All fall he had been living on 
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two meals a day. He had scarcely 
enough to pay for a modest room, and 
no money for personal expenses and 
school supplies. His clothes were becom- 
ing shabby. He was not seeking charity 
but wanted a job and some friendly ad- 
vice. The secretary and he talked about 
his personal problems, and his need for 
a personal time-budget. The conference 
revealed the facts of J. B.’s predicament 
and resulted in the following helpful 
service to him: 

A job tending a furnace twice a day 
for a good room. 

A job waiting tables for board. 

Assignment to the Social Service Com- 
mittee of the Student Cabinet. 

A better opportunity for fellowship 
with other students. 

A feeling of hope and courage. 

On Monday, December 21, J. B. came 
in to tell the secretary that he was meet- 
ing expenses now and that his school 
work was much better (verified by two 
of his professors). 

(4) We offer these facts relative to 
individual and group service in order to 
indicate a tendency or trend. The pres- 
ent economic situation and resulting 
emergency may have its day but we do 
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not feel that the work with individuals 
of the lower economic strata will pass 


with it. A field which has been prac- 
tically untouched is being discovered. 
The church, the Boy Scouts, the 
Y.M.C.A., and other agencies in previ- 
ous days have too frequently competed 
for the time of those in the upper eco- 
nomic levels. It is our feeling that an 
increasing number of Y.M.C.A.’s are 
majoring, and should increasingly major, 
in the field under discussion, with the 
purpose in mind not only to redirect the 
energies of potential delinquents or crim- 
inal gangs, but also to unearth some of 
the true gold which lies hidden in dirty 
tenements, and give such individuals a 
chance for a more happy adjustment and 
growth. 

In these days, when social agencies and 
business men themselves are willing to 
see more clearly and readily some of the 
gross inequalities of the present mode of 
living, the actual contact with some of 
these folks may also lead us to put into 
effective practice some of the advanced 
social thinking which became formulated 
into resolutions at the Y. M. C. A. 
World’s Convention held in Cleveland 
last June. 





























“A Next Step” in Rural Religious Effort 


J. R. Harcreaves 
Field Secretary, Home Missions Council 


I. A Common MISUNDERSTANDING 
 y THE FREQUENT discussions of 

the “rural church” it is nearly always 
referred to as an independent and locally 
responsible entity. In reality this is not 
the case. In many, if not in the major- 
ity of instances, in the middle west and 
northwest, the rural church is originally 
the creation of church extension societies 
in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, or 
St. Louis and more locally arranged for 
and dominated from the several denomi- 
national headquarters in the capital or 
some easily accessible city in the par- 
ticular state. In many cases these or- 
ganizations exist only by sufferance of 
the local people, having been established 
against the majority desire and as an 
expression of the determination of city 
church people to have representation in 
the country places. A short time ago I 
was in conference with a business man 
in Oklahoma City concerning the possi- 
bilities of some co-operative effort in the 
rural districts. In the course of the con- 
versation he remarked, with some show 
of pride, that the city union of his de- 
nomination had determined to establish 
one of their churches in every neighbor- 
hood in Oklahoma county. 


Such groupings as he proposed, and © 


which are very common, are often ineffi- 
cient religiously and very divisive so- 
cially. They are not really rural organi- 
zations but rather the expressions of mis- 
directed city influence and are regarded 
by the people at large as a sort of private 
corporation. Indeed, a very great num- 
ber of the so-called rural churches, on 
account of their origin, have never been 
incorporated into the common conscious- 
ness and therein lies the explanation of 
much of the lamented decadence. If, by 
direct effort through the churches, we 


would seek to improve the religious life 
in country districts it would be well to 
get back to the city group and to the mis- 
sionary boards of which city church 
members form the larger portion. The 
present situation is very largely an urban 
enterprise resulting in a rural dilemma. 


II. THe SprriruaAL AND Morat TreND 
In Non-CHuRCH ORGANIZATIONS 


From recent experiences it seems very 
clear that one important “next step” in 
the meeting of rural spiritual needs is 
through the development and organizing 
of those spiritual and moral trends now 
so plainly manifest in some non-church 
organizations. 

While we are hearing a good deal 
about church inefficiency, and while we 
recognize some real problems in this con- 
nection, at the same time we must ac- 
knowledge that some influence has so defi- 
nitely incorporated Christian idealism 
into the life of society that now, when 
the church seems unable to adapt itself 
quickly, and through its immediate ap- 
pointments, to present needs and condi- 
tions, spiritual values are being preserved 
through what we are pleased to term sec- 
ular institutions. Indeed, we can now 
hopefully look for the day when the dis- 
tinguishing terms sacred and secular are 
going to disappear ; when the teacher, the 
farm leader, and the preacher will all 
be recognized as the subjects of the same 
moving impulse. In such an anticipation 
we can see the possible fulfillment of one 
of the most impressive prophecies of the 
New Testament. It is found in the book 
of Revelation and is expressed in the 
words—“I saw no temple therein.” 

One difficulty with religious leaders is 
in not being able to discern when some 
phase of an institution may have served 
its purpose or, at least, has produced 
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processes more closely attached to the 
people it is desiring to help. The goal 
of Jesus, which should be our goal, was 
not the building of a great Christian 
church, with permanent manifold ap- 
pointments, but a great Christian state. 
It is hard for us to realize that our dis- 
tinctive religious institutions should be 
considered temporary and that real prog- 
ress is marked by the incorporating of 
the Christian principles and ambitions 
into the processes of our everyday in- 
stitutions. 

The Parents’ School. A few weeks 
ago, in Oklahoma, I attended a session 
of a “parents’ school”—not a “parent 
teacher association,” for that is different. 
At this meeting quite a large room was 
filled with parents who had gathered to- 
gether from different places in the county. 
Some of the folks were rather poorly 
dressed, for farm conditions in Oklahoma 
during the last two or three years have 
not been good. All showed definite pur- 
pose. This was an initial meeting and 
had been called by the county school 
management for the launching of a course 
of study. In the submitted agenda the 
first item to be studied was “How to 
care for the moral and spiritual welfare 
of the child.” In that particular county, 
while there were a large number of little 
church organizations, there were few 
practical programs and only a small frac- 
tion of the population was in regular 
attendance, but they were not dependent 
on the church leadership for all the reli- 
gious initiative. There was a widespread 
sense of responsibility which included 
spiritual concern and they were going to 
give it practical expression. I regret to 
acknowledge that in the assembly only 
two pastors were present and what that 
coincidence involves will be mentioned 
further along. During the season this 
school will enroll several hundred par- 
ents in a county where direct church in- 
fluence touches fewer than 15 per cent 
of the open country people. 

The Knighthood of Youth. Different 
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states are emphasizing different processes 
for character development but, of course, 
this does, not mean that particular insti- 
tutions are confined to particular states. 
In Nebraska they are promoting The 
Knighthood of Youth. By a happy coin- 
cidence, the state superintendent of sec- 
ondary education, Doctor Rosenlof, en- 
thusiastic exponent of this organization, 
has just been elected president of the 
Nebraska Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. He loaded me down with literature 
on The Knighthood of Youth. The fol- 
lowing are some of the objectives as 
picked out here and there from the plans 
and attainments of this organization. 
Speaking of initiative in planning proj- 
ects, a teacher said, “I tried to lead them 
to become more aware of their undesir- 
able habits by means of suggestions and 
comments at different times. . . . When 
one of the pupils suggested a new method 
of recording their progress I knew they 
were ready for the change and that the 
new proceeding would be an effective help 
because it arose out of a definite need.” 
In this we have a phase of conversion 
arising through a method of approach to 
a needed change of attitude. On the mat- 
ter of pupils evolving their own moral 
code, the following is a statement of aim, 
“The aim should be to make children 
conscious of the moral element in situa- 
tions and to establish standards for de- 
sirable conduct in the same.” Appeal 
should be made through the two funda- 
mental desires—“to secure social approval 
and to feel right inside.’ What more 
spiritual objective could we have in a 
Sunday school? The following are some 
of the items forming stones for the castle 
building of the Knights: Improvement 
in school conduct; orderly desks; im- 
provement in courtesy; killed dragon of 
discourtesy to people passing by ; washed 
hands before lunch; said blessing aloud 
before eating lunch and that as part of the 
sincere working out of a standard. Few 
Bible schools are farther along or more 
practical than that. 

















As we examine these aims and methods 
‘ we are impressed by the similarity to 
some of the things now taught by our 
religious education experts. Now the 
problem suggesting itself is—how can we 
connect, or rather subject our depart- 
ments of religious education, now so 
largely confined to the teaching of 
preachers, parish workers, and Sunday 
school teachers, to the use of these public 
school officials whose special training has 
been more largely in the line of secular 
education. They have the large field 
afforded by the public school system. 
More and more it is being indicated that 
they are moved by spiritual incentive. 
As honest students they will doubtless 
welcome the suggestions which the 
trained specialist in religious education is 
prepared to give. 

The Four H Clubs. In Iowa as also 
in many other states there is a pro- 
nounced rural interest in Four H Clubs. 
A church study in Tama County having 
revealed that only about 27 per cent of 
the open country and small hamlet youth 
had any connection with church or Sun- 
day school, the ministers of the county 
and some lay leaders had met to consider 
their problem. An acquaintanceship with 
the spirit of the Extension Department 
of the State College and of the attitude 
of the local county farm agent warranted 
me in suggesting the Four H Club as 
one avenue for the promotion of Chris- 
tian ideas and ideals. From Extension 
leaders at Ames and several other state 
colleges we have had assurance that club 
leaders would welcome any proper help 
to bring the “heart section” to the level 
of the other interests. My brief talk 
which included the suggested reference to 
the Four H Clubs was followed by an 
address by the county farm agent. In 
it he presented a challenge the like of 
which I had never before heard which 
may be one of the first of the kind so 
far presented. May it be often repeated. 
Referring to my analysis of the situation 
he said in part: 
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“If, before you leave this meeting, you 
will decide just what you are able and 
willing to do in order that the heart 
interests of the clubs may have the de- 
sired measure of emphasis, I will meet 
tomorrow with all the club leaders of the 
county and will present the suggested 
plans with the hope of initiating the co- 
operative effort.” Space will not permit 
our going into the further developments 
of this meeting save to say that they were 
interesting and revealed the fact that 
there would be need for adaptation of 
the usual methods of presentation to the 
genius of the organizations in question. 
We discovered a co-operative task for 
experienced club leaders and religious 
experts in the providing of a series of 
lessons calculated to give spiritual direc- 
tion and inspiration and, at the same 
time, contribute to the basic purpose of 
the organization. 

Since this meeting I have had letters 
from the county agent reporting satisfac- 
tory progress. The last letter announced 
a very definite program which would ex- 
tend over the year and make possible 
several contacts with all the clubs of the 
county. They are hopeful for satisfac- 
tory results. 

Last week a professor of theology 
asked if I thought Jesus could be satis- 
factorily presented in a Four H Club. 
This might be answered by another ques- 
tion—how much teaching would Jesus 
have done had he confined his efforts to 
the opportunities furnished by the syna- 
gogue? One test of a minister’s effi- 
ciency is in his power to adapt religious 
teaching to a variety of circumstances 
and without violating the proprieties of 
the several occasions. 

Week-Day Religious Education in Dis- 
trict Schools. There is an increasing 
number of open country districts having 
large aggregates of people, in which any 
attempt to organize a church or even 
continue those now in existence can only 
meet with failure. At the same time, 
some of these districts present an open 
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door and a most inviting opportunity for 
religious education through the district 
schools. As in the case of the clubs, just 
referred to, the lessons, to become popu- 
lar and effective, must be adapted to the 
conditions and the teacher must be thor- 
oughly prepared both in spirit and under- 
standing. Two such openings are now 
under consideration and await an inter- 
denominational missionary appropriation. 
May it not be possible that here is one 
of the great new ventures for Home 
Missions ? 


III. Ways anp MEANS 


Now as to some of the ways through 
which we can put our religious forces 
to practical use in the non-church efforts. 
County studies in Nebraska revealed that 
the church procedure, particularly on the 
part of the larger towns, was not tending 
to co-ordinate the rural interest in imme- 
diate district and neighborhood enter- 
prises. One result of this discovery was 
the formation of a committee whose pur- 
pose was to throw the influence of the 
churches and ministers back to the coun- 
try rather than just attract a few of the 
people to the church services on Sunday 
morning and possibly make a few calls 
to keep them in line. At one of the 
committee meetings which I was privi- 
leged to attend, the county farm agent 
and the county school superintendent 
were present and were telling of the lines 
in which ministers could be of help. One 
method which is now being followed is 
very interesting but at the same time very 
simple, as all great moves are simple. 
There are seven co-operating ministers in 
this particular town. These men have 
given each other the names of their 
church families who live in the country. 
Each man is scheduled to take a par- 
ticular road and call on all the church 
families in the area. Before starting out 
the county agent is asked to tell them 
of the interests he is trying to further 
in particular localities. The school su- 
perintendent has the same privilege. 
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Having received the desired information 
the several ministers consider. it their 
duty and privilege to seek to line up all 
the church members in support of the 
various community needs. This is cer- 
tainly tending toward a new brand of 
pastoral call. In the enterprise it will be 
as much the duty of the county agent and 
of the school superintendent to advise 
with and direct the ministers as it will 
be theirs to support the rural program. 
There are places in the county where the 
agent has been unable to organize needed 
clubs. These ministers can change sev- 
eral of those situations if he will work 
with them, and the same is true of the 
school interests and problems. It is need- 
less to say that in this simple co-operative 
plan these several leaders are getting a 
new vision of the complementary char- 
acter of their tasks and are discovering 
the practical use of the minister in every- 
day human relations. 

An incident in one state, in which I 
can take some legitimate satisfaction, was 
the introduction of the Dean of the Ex- 
tension Department of the State College 
to the Secretary of the State Council of 
Religious Education. It was considered 
something of a joke that after each of 
these men had been serving in his ca- 
pacity for several years an. outsider 
should make them personally acquainted. 
Now the co-operation is started and the 
trained directors of religious education 
will be at the call of the extension leaders 
and vice versa. There is a great genus 
which we know as “human development 
processes,” and within this genus are the 
different species of organized effort for 
its attainment. We have developed a cer- 
tain amount of co-operation between the 
similar species, different church denomi- 
nations are learning to work together, 
school leaders are learning the comple- 
mentary value of their several interests, 
farmers and farm forces are, in some 
instances, becoming co-operative ; now the 
next step is to get all these organizations 
into complementary relation to each other. 

















It should be for this generation to elimi- 
nate the terms sacred and secular and 
learn the wider meaning of The King- 
dom of God in the terms of a Christian 
state. 

While many of us would like to see 
one good church in every reasonably 
sized rural community, still we must not 
forget that the ultimate of our hopes is 
a society permeated with the spirit of 
that full grown man who is personified 
in Jesus Christ. Our loved institutions 
must ever be considered simply a means 
to this end and, if the furthering of the 
principles of Jesus through the non- 
church societies proves to be the imme- 
diate advantageous method, then will we 
realize that we are further along than 
we thought. 

A Summary. If I were addressing a 
group of ministers I would like to say 
our next step requires that we think of 
the statement of Jesus, “I am among you 
as one that serveth,” and put ourselves 
into the life struggles and social ambi- 
tions with which we are surrounded and 
by our acts as well as our properly cho- 
sen words say—if anything in our tech- 
nical training can be used please call on 
us. Speaking to the citizens of the com- 
munity and to their acknowledged leaders 
and teachers the word for the hour might 
be—go on with your organizations for 
mutual uplift and continue to incorporate 
into them ali the great suggestions that 
you can; form and further your Four H 
Clubs and kindred societies and thus en- 
deavor to make sacred the everyday 
struggle for existence; make your rea- 
sonable provision for community social 
expression ; observe Christmas in schools, 
and any other great event which will call 
attention to the basis of a happy and un- 
selfish life, for the more the great reli- 
gious verities can be incorporated into 
the common community efforts the fewer 
will need to be our church appointments. 
The culmination of Christ’s Kingdom 
will mark the day when the church as a 
separate organization is not needed. “I 
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saw no temple therein” is one suggestive 
item in the description of the Holy City. 
But there is this further word,—the great 
religious values, regardless of where they 
are presented or practised, will need to 
be carefully taught. Every great upward 
move has emanated from a personality 
and, for our use, Jesus as a person should 
be intelligently understood. Now there 
are ministers in your neighborhoods or 
subject to your call who, through long 
years of training, have become conver- 
sant with the history of religion, with 
different phases of psychology, and who, 
from experience as well as observation, 
know Jesus and the power of his spirit. 
As you would call on any other special- 
ist, so call on these men for whatever 
service their study has fitted them. Many 
ministers will welcome being freed from 
some of the responsibility of organization 
that they may give themselves more fully 
to the service of people in the more inti- 
mate relations. 

A Natural Question. Some inquiring 
mind may say, if the non-church institu- 
tions become an increasingly used medium 
for moral and spiritual advance, what 
about the churches in general and how 
are you going to support ministers in the 
kind of service suggested? My own boys 
went through the medical school. It cost 
like the mischief and they, on their part, 
say it was hard work. Did we run a 
risk? They prepared themselves to meet 
an acknowledged need and that contained 
our only guarantee. If, after careful 
training, a man stands ready to heal the 
souls of his fellows, to offer definite in- 
spiration in days of difficulty, to present 
constructive processes for the attainment 
of ideals, to give from the experience of 
himself and of others a word about God 
and reality, is he not prepared to meet a 
recognized need? In country districts 
the minister of the immediate future, and, 
in some instances, the minister of the 
present who is prepared in spirit and in 
intellect to serve the present order is go- 
ing to have a greater place than hitherto 
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experienced—but it will be different. 
More and more his center of activity is 
going to be where people live and work. 
Stanley Jones says in his book, The 


Christ of the Mount: “The Christianity 
of the present day is suffering from an 
outwardism that is more interested in sta- 
tistics than in states of heart and mind.” 
This institution-mindedness must of ne- 
cessity change but the church is not of 
the past. While for the moment, in many 
localities, it seems to have about served 
its day, it will come back, but probably 
not through the medium of its own pres- 
ent appointments. 

As men come more fully to realize the 
extent of their responsibility in maintain- 
ing or furthering an ongoing civilization 
through the spiritual element in social 
and economic organization, and as they 
try with honesty of purpose to cope with 
the spiritual and moral welfare of their 
children, they are going to stop to pray. 
We are going to pray as we have not 
been praying for some years for we are 
becoming more sensitive to spiritual 
values and therefore to the distance from 
our utopia. Following the natural in- 
stinct of the ages we will be wanting to 
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come together for prayer and for mutual 
inspiration in a newly recognized re- 
sponsibility. The minister’s counsel as 
of one trained for the furthering of this 
non-material urge will be sought and in 
a much wider range, and he will be sup- 
ported. As boys and girls in the schools 
and in the clubs are taught, by practice 
and precept, the sacredness of everyday 
life contacts and are led to know some 
little of those who mastered in moral 
crises, especially of that One who seemed 
to get everything out of life while put- 
ting everything into it, they are going to 
become reverent and inquiring and will 
come and put new life into our Sunday 
schools or whatever is the survivor of 
such institution. While it is needed to 
encourage and further the holy purposes 
of an imperfect society and whenever 
and wherever it is able, under such cir- 
cumstances, to lose itself in the rendering 
of unselfish human helpfulness the 
church will continue, and its minister 
with it. Christ-moved men are going to 
continue to group together and, more and 
more, in such form as will make a suit- 
able candle-stick for the Light of The 
World. 

















@ Will you, as a member of the Religious Edu- 

cation Association, send us names of people 
in your community whom you think would be 
interested in this movement? We must have help 
to counterbalance the loss in church contributions 
due to the financial depression. 









































The German Pocket Battleship 


Henry Nos_e SHERWOOD 


Professor of History, University of Louisville 


HE German pocket battleship, the 

Ersatz-Preussen, it is said, can out- 
shoot any cruiser, outrun any battleship, 
and make a voyage of 18,000 miles with- 
out refueling. It is a 10,000 ton war- 
ship; it has maximum guns of eleven 
inches, and it cost $20,000,000, a sum 50 
per cent greater than was ever spent on 
the construction of a ship of its size. 
Because the Ersatz-Preussen is so small 
when compared to other battleships she 
has been dubbed a pocket battleship. 


This type of war vessel is Germany’s 
answer to the limitations imposed on her 
navy by the Versailles Treaty. While 
her rivals may build battleships of 35,000 
tons equipped with 16-inch guns, she is 
limited in this category of vessels to 
ships of 10,000 tons equipped with 11- 
inch guns. Living within the provisions 
of the treaty, she has used a new type 
of naval construction in order that in 
speed and offensive power she may not 
be excelled by any other nation. 


Some have the impression that Ger- 
many is the only country to use new 
methods of naval construction. This is 
a mistake, for the United States has been 
using the new methods for over a dec- 
ade. In building the cruiser, Pensacola, 
900 tons, or 9 per cent of the ship’s total 
weight, was eliminated. One method by 
which this saving of weight was effected 
has been used since our entry into the 
World War. This is the substitution of 
electric welding for riveting. A recent 
writer says that no other nation applies 
this method to such an extent as the 
United States. A second way of saving 
weight is the use of aluminum paint in- 
stead of oil paint. The former weighs 
only one-half as much as the latter. By 
the use of aluminum paint in building 
the Pensacola 80,000 pounds was saved. 
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A third means of saving weight is the 
use of aluminum alloys, aluminum foil, 
and corrosion-resisting steels for interior 
and exterior fittings in place of rolled 
steel or cast steel. The so-called stain- 
less steel, with but 60 per cent the weight 
of cast steel, is now standard in the navy 
in the forming of structural shapes, 
plates, rods, bolts, nuts and forgings. 

Germany has developed a sailing radius 
for her new cruisers (limited by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty to 6,000 tons) of 18,000 
miles—equivalent to a voyage from the 
homeland to the Far East and back with- 
out refueling. In this particular Ger- 
many has far outstripped other nations. 
The achievement is attributed to the use 
of the Diesel engines. They develop one 
unit of horse-power for every twelve 
pounds of weight, and are thus about 65 
per cent lighter than the usual type of 
oil-engine for marine work. 


The performance of Germany in pro- 
ducing a 10,000 ton battleship that does 
the work of one twice as heavy suggests 
that the limitations imposed by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, on her navy, are not effec- 
tive. Six small battleships, six light 
cruisers, and twelve destroyers constitute 
the entire German fleet under the treaty. 
By new methods in naval construction, 
although at twiee the cost, Germany has 
doubled her naval power. Unlimited in 
the amount of money she may spend on 
her navy, she ranks eighth among other 
nations in her table of costs. Other na- 
tions must follow Germany’s example, 
both as to methods and costs, in the 
building of their fleets if they maintain 
their relative strength with their Teu- 
tonic neighbor. 

It is obvious that the direct limitation 
of armaments is comparatively ineffec- 
tive. A further check is needed. The 
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Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
has recommended a further check; name- 
ly, budgetary limitation. 

This type of limitation the Commission 
would apply to all nations. It appeals to 
the taxpayer because the reduction of 
expenses is proof of the reduction in 
armaments. “It is evident,” to quote 
from the report of the Commission, 
“that financial limitation would bring 
about a limitation of certain important 
items of armaments, such as buildings, 
fortifications, the acquisition of spare 
parts, expenditure on scientific research, 
subsidies to armament industries, etc., 
and that it would also serve to prevent 
Governments from increasing the quality 
of their arms without, at the same time, 
reducing the number, or vice versa, and 
it seems plain that many of these items 
can not be satisfactorily limited by any 
other means.” 

Germany’s new type of warship calls 
up another suggestion ; namely, the aboli- 
tion of the battleship entirely as a fight- 
ing unit. Sir Herbert Richmond of the 
British Admiralty writes: “The idea 
that, for intrinsic reasons connected with 
fighting at sea, there must be some very 
great and powerful ships of twenty or 
thirty or forty thousand tons in all na- 
vies is the purest fiction. The sole reason 
for their existence lies in the fact that 
other powers have them.” The British 
Premier, Ramsay MacDonald, several 
times has publicly declared himself in fa- 
vor of the eventual elimination of these 
monsters from the sea. Admiral Sims, 
retired, is the only high ranking Amer- 
ican officer known to favor the abolition 
of the battleship. Admiral Pratt says it 
is the backbone of our fleet. Since the 
London Naval Treaty, to which Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan are 
parties, does not terminate until 1936, it 
is probable that there will be neither limi- 
tation nor abolition before that date. 

Finally, there is a third item which 
comes to mind in the consideration of 
the German pocket battleship. It is the 
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answer which France made to the recent 
request of Germany that she participate 
in a big loan so sorely needed by the 
Teutons. France has shown signs of 
nervousness since the plans of the Ersatz- 
Preussen were announced. With three 
new German cruisers built and an addi- 
tional one building, doubtless, France is 
more alarmed than ever. When Germany 
said, “France, will you join in the loan?” 
the answer was, “Yes, if you will build 
no more pocket battleships.” So far 
France has been unable to exact this 
pledge or any other of a political nature 
from Germany. On the other hand her 
Teutonic neighbor has declared her only 
desire for a loan is economic recovery. 
This is not the first time that interna- 
tional loans and battleships have been 
connected. 

Thus the new methods in naval con- 
struction, so cleverly used by Germany, 
show that direct limitation of armaments, 
unless accompanied by budgetary limita- 
tion, is seriously ineffective; the new 
methods also raise the question of the 
elimination of the battleship as a fighting 
unit ; and they create a situation affecting 
international loans. 

In addition to these considerations 
what is the message of the German pock- 
et battleship to religious educators? 

It is that the nations of the world still 
look to armaments for security. And for 
this reason Britain applies 65.6 per cent 
of her annual budget to war charges; 
France 69.7 per cent; the United States 
70.1 per cent. Expenses attributable to 
war cost Great Britain $5,000 per minute; 
they cost the United States $5,200 per 
minute. If our expenditures were in one 
dollar bills and these were placed end to 
end they would make seventy-seven rows 
across our continent from New York to 
San Francisco. 

There is another message. The arma- 
ments of today in which there is so much 
boasted security developed over a long 
period of years. At one time Krupp 
could not sell his artillery. It was new 


























and untried. Testing stations for the big 
guns were built, first at Dulmen and later 
at Meppen, where the new type of artil- 
lery was tried out. “Only by demonstra- 
tion,” says Major Lefebure, “could he 
convince officials of the great velocities 
and ranges which he could offer, and 
compel them through crucible steel to 
adopt standards which without such 
proof would be denied and ridiculed.” 
Just as the big guns and other arma- 
ments have come gradually, here a little 
and there a little, in like manner shall 
they go away. Just as the nations 
through several generations gradually 
have put their trust in armaments so, in 
like manner, through a long period of 
years will they wean themselves from this 
sense of security. This is a lesson in his- 
torical perspective. 

Another phase of this message is that 
the peace machinery, created to take the 
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place of armaments for the settlement of 
international controversies, will come into 
general acceptance only after generations 
of trial. As its use gradually proves its 
fitness for the purpose for which it is 
created then will it receive public ap- 
proval. Security will be found to rest 
not in guns and forts but in law and 
courts. 

The religious educator has enlisted for 
a long period of service. The line of 
battle will surge back and forth. Some- 
times it will be in Switzerland, sometimes 
in Manchuria; often in Geneva, often in 
Shanghai. But there is no doubt about 
the outcome. When the time of service 
is over, the right of man to express him- 
self in a regime of peace will be vindi- 
cated, and security, founded on the 
rock of enlightened public opinion, 
will be the inheritance of unborn genera- 
tions. 
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Findings Plus Seekings! 


To the Editor: I do not know of a single 
college which would in any way approxi- 
mate the description of one made by Mr. 
Fairley in the March issue. More serious 
than his erroneous conception of a Christian 
college is his own educational theory. He 
wants a college dedicated to the search of 
truth. This is all to the good. But it must 
have no preconceived notions. A college is 
a place where Falsehood and Truth wage 
battle. The academic freedom he desires 
for the college will repudiate any restraints, 
rules, or regulations because these imply a 
preconceived notion of what is wise and 
best. Each rising generation is to take no 
heed of the experience garnered by the ages 
of the past. To do this would mean the 
existence of a preconceived notion of what 
is of highest social value. We must start 
on an educational journey with no education- 
al end in view except to set in conflict truth 
and falsehood. However, no decisive result 
is ever to follow because this would involve 
the pre-conceived notion of what truth is. 
We must not construct a curriculum because 
this would involve a preconceived notion 
of what it should do. There must be no in- 
struction because this implies a preconceived 
notion of what ought to be taught. The 
teacher must ever be creative, never trans- 
missive. He must not recommend source 
materials because this involves transmission 
and the preconceived notion that source ma- 
terials have possible value. Furthermore, 
source materials might allow history to 
speak, which would contaminate the pure 
quest of the student. 


The following quotation from the Chris- 
tian Century makes some pertinent remarks 
on this point: 


“No one is so slavishly bound to the past 
as the person who is too ignorant of it to 


avoid its mistakes....The more intricate 
and complex the problem which faces the 
conscience the more necessary it becomes for 
each generation to discount neither its own 
experience nor that of the fathers.... There 
is hardly an error which it might not com- 
mit from which it could not be warned by 
some tragedy of the past, and there is hard- 
ly a new adventure of faith upon which it 
might embark to which it might not be in- 
spired by some uncompleted adventure of an- 
other age.... There is hardly an experi- 
ment upon which we may embark for which 
history may not supply more data than the 
experience of any individual or generation.” 


Mr. Fairley is the Associate Secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. Does 
this note mean that Mr. Fairley has a pre- 
conceived notion as to the worth of religion 
to man, Does he not have a preconceived 
notion as to the kind of society religion 
would build? The pure quest for truth by 
an educational process is as impossible as it 
is inadequate. As Professor Horne says, 
“We need findings as well as seekings.” 
And the Christian college believes it has 
discovered certain “findings” of worth to 
society. 

Wo. Linpsay Youna, 

General Director, Department of Uni- 
versity Work, Board of Christian Education 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 





A Science of Religious Education? 


One reads with considerable interest and 
profit the answer Professor Harner gives 
to his own question in the March issue, “Is 
Religious Education to Become a Science?” 
He pictures graphically the advances toward 
comprehensiveness, definiteness, and accur- 
acy which have been experienced in the last 
two or three decades. If he had been con- 
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tent to stop there it seems to me his article 
would have been stronger and not open to 
criticism. 

Two questions, however, should be raised 
concerning his answer. First, why strive so 
hard to measure religious education by the 
criteria of a “science?” Does Professor 
Harner adequately define the status of “sci- 
ence” which he claims for religious educa- 
tion? The important thing is that for which 
he argues and which he endeavors to illus- 
trate, namely, that there has been progress 
in the field of religious education in thor- 
oughness, enrichment, accuracy, and under- 
girding psychology. Why not leave the case 
there, or plead for the continuation of that 
refining and improving process? 

The second question is more fundamental. 
Can we have a “science” of religious educa- 
tion? We do well to consider the mixture 
of meanings and terminology to which Pro- 
fessor Dewey has called the attention of the 
educational world. It is his contention, I 
believe, that we do not and cannot have a 
science of education, that education only 
uses the basic materials, findings, and meth- 
ods of the pure sciences. We may do our 
field harm rather than good by being too 
ambitious with reference to its scientific as- 
pects. That it needs to become more scien- 
tific in many ways few will doubt. But per- 
haps we had better be cautious in speaking 
of religious education as a “science.” 

Frank M. McKissen, 


Professor of Religious Education, North- 
western University. 





What Are the Ends Desired? 


To the Editor: When the February num- 
ber of Religious Education came I examined 
it with some care for ideas concerning some 
of our social knotty problems. 


My interest was aroused by the article on 
“Race Relations and Education,” because 
this is a sensitive point at which my colored 
and white friends often part company. The 
basis for disagreement is largely on ends 
desired. “Race relations” is a loose term. 
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Our problem is “What race relationships 
are profitable, and what types of education 
will produce the desired results ?” 

I suppose we shall first have to determine 
upon the ends toward which the education 
of any group should be directed—whether 
colored or white. 


(a) Shall we decide upon some dominant 
cultural pattern, or shall we set out to pre- 
serve and develop the peculiar contributions 
of'a given group? Our educational program 
will depend in a large way on the answer 
to this question. 


(b) What kind of a new social order or 
civilization do we vision 100 years hence, 
and what steps are we taking consciously to 
attain it? Maybe this is too large an order 
for humans, but somehow leadership calls 
for both immediate and more remote goals. 


(c) Viewing our present mass educa- 
tional efforts critically, are we developing 
people with a collectivistic or an individual- 
istic viewpoint; with a racial or an inter- 
racial outlook; with a national or an inter- 
national bent of mind? Further, are we de- 
voting too much or too little attention to 
the technical training of individuals for 
trades or occupations without much consid- 
eration of the opportunities open to those 
so trained? 

What I think some of us want in a dis- 
cussion of “Race Relations and Education” 
is a critical evaluation of our mass educa- 
tional programs for colored and white chil- 
dren. We use very much the same courses 
of study for all. We follow much the same 
technique. We pay little attention to the 
uses to which our educational product is put. 
Perhaps we overstock or understock and con- 
sequently have a lot of human wastage. 


We shall probably not be satisfied until 
there is developed an elastic social-educa- 
tional program that will more fully take into 
account the leisure time and work interests 
and needs, present and to come, of the dif- 
ferent age groups—children under 12; boys 
and girls 12-14 and 15-17; young people 18- 
24; and adults 25 and up. 

Perhaps you can secure light from others 
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on this rather perplexing problem. Pos- 
sibly Professor Grace has the answer. I 
am indebted to him for a very helpful intro- 
duction to a challenging issue. 
Wi.traM O. Easton, 
The Y. M. C. A. of Philadelphia. 





The Church School Athletic Program 


To the Editor: One always finds matter 
of interest in the evaluation of an institu- 
tion by persons who have professional train- 
ing in some other field. This fact gives the 
article by Mr. Hutto in the March Journal 
a special appeal. It is rather refreshing to 
have the criterion “sportsmanship” applied 
to various activities carried on in the church 
school, or Sunday school, to follow Mr. 
Hutto’s terminology, even when used in con- 
nection with missionary instruction. Cer- 
tainly the devious practices in athletics mer- 
it the vigorous condemnation accorded them. 

But his picture of the church officials dis- 
cussing their educational problems “just as 
business men or scientists attack problems” 
is really a bit naive. His concern is over 
possible emotional outbreaks, the one ele- 
ment which appears to be inevitably present 
when the gentlemen he cites as examples 
gather together. As a matter of fact, it is 
probable that facing the concrete problems 
he suggests earlier would lead to a recogni- 
tion of need for change more directly than 
any amount of discussion of principles in 
the abstract. 

One is inclined to wonder how much the 
“usual sectarian creed,” which can no long- 
er be depended upon, is improved in the 
creed which is substituted. For many, re- 
ligion is considerably more than “recogni- 
tion of the Creator and the attempt to carry 
out his plan.” The assumption implied here, 
that a blue print exists which needs only to 
be discovered, is particularly hard to support, 
if conflict of counsel in the field of religion 
is taken into account at all. That religion 


“is a way of living day by day,” gives no 
special information on the subject. 

In particular, the theory that, whenever 
an activity is already available “any attempt 
to duplicate the activity within the church 
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seems unsound,” needs to be challenged. The 
concession that if “certain desirable activ- 
ities” are lacking, and suitable leadership 
may be found, the church may then under- 
take them, does not improve the case. The 
criterion of presence or absence of an activ- 
ity is simply inadequate. 

It is just such an opportunistic program 
that has reduced the churches to the status 
of dispensers of alms and centers of prop- 
aganda. It is conceivable that activities 
may be going on in quite an undesirable 
manner from the viewpoint of the church. 
A certain state today exploits the boys in 
its public schools throughout the months of 
November to March. Several hundred bas- 
ket-ball teams are pitted against each other, 
eliminations are held, and finals played off 
before frenzied thousands. The toll in 
nervous strain upon the growing lads is ap- 
palling, yet physical directors in the schools, 
when charged with being parties to such ex- 
ploitation, fall back upon the excuse, “That’s 
what the business men want.” 

Our point in describing this concrete sit- 
uation is to suggest that churches, in the in- 
terests of personality enrichment, might well 
protest against such public school practice 
and even conceivably try to develop an ath- 
letic program that would evidence some 
moderation. The church should be encour- 
aged to be fully aware of what other agen- 
cies are doing, and to avoid mere duplication. 
But it also is bound to evaluate the results of 
such activities, and where undesirable out- 
comes are present, to strive to correct the 
situation. ; 

Epwarp R. BARTLETT, 

Teaching Fellow, School of Education, 
Northwestern University. 





More About the Macintosh Case 


To the Editor: I have seen no clearer 
statement in any publication than your edi- 
torial in the March issue entitled “Consci- 
ence Versus Obedience to Law.” It was 
timely and ought to correct the movement 
to stampede well-intentioned citizens into 
sending petitions which cannot but cloud the 
real issue in the Macintosh case. I believe 





























that a host of us are willing to sign a peti- 
tion in the Macintosh case as soon as we 
can be assured that sacredness of law and 
freedom of individual conscience are both 
conserved. 
Earu F. ZEIGLER, 

Dean, Presbyterian College of Christian 

Education, Chicago. 





Let Big Business Get Busy! 


To the Editor: It speaks well for the 
future when leaders in big business like 
Mr. Bernard J. Rothwell write so illum- 
inatingly about present economic condi- 
tions, and with so much practice idealism. 
If the business world will take the leader- 
ship in correcting the evils mentioned in 
his fourteen points (pp. 209-10, March 
issue) and in working out the reforms 
suggested, the essential changes in the 
social structure may be brought about by 
regular processes rather than by revolu- 
tionary means. It is scarcely enough to 
issue instructions to the home guard as to 
how to deal with mobs, laying down in- 
structions to load with ball cartridges, to 
fire, to kill, and to post soldiers so they 
ean pick off those in the rear ranks of 
mobs. It is a terrific indictment that “or- 
ganized business . . . has neglected to 
take a single constructive step to remedy 
conditions” (p. 211). 


It is hoped that public opinion may 
soon bring about these developments 
which he suggests, including membership 
of the United States in the World Court 
and League of Nations and Disarmament. 
But the effectiveness of public opinion is 
dependent to a considerable extent on 
making the government more immediately 
responsive to public sentiment. 


There is no direct mention in the article 
of higher income tax and succession 
duties; nor of the cooperative manage- 
ment and control of industry by labor and 
capital, which has proved and is proving 
its value in a good many experiments. 


The author says “no dole system—pay- 
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ment to be made only for work done” 
(p. 213). Yet he advocates certain “un- 
employment and pension reserves” (p. 
212). It should be clearly understood 
now that the policy adopted by Great 
Britain, which opponents of unemploy- 
ment insurance try to blast by calling it 
a dole, was a sound insurance policy to 
which both employer and employee con- 
tributed or paid premiums. It broke 
down because of the terrible cataclysm 
of the four years war, just as many sound 
insurance companies would break if the 
great cities were repeatedly burned down. 
After all, people have to be taken care 
of. There seem to be only three possible 
courses: (a) charity-community chests, 
benevolences ; (b) “made work” in which 
would perhaps be included the noble ex- 
periment of apple selling by people 
labelled “unemployed”; and (c) insurance 
in which all share. It is interesting to 
note in passing that Jesus did not hesitate 
to teach that those who could get no 
work ought to be paid a living wage. 


With somewhat adequate provision for 
old age, or rather for retirement, the “age 
‘deadline’” would not be so unwelcome. 
This is the policy adopted, as is well 
known by many educational institutions. 
It would automatically relieve consider- 
able pressure of unemployment. “Work 
to be ‘staggered’” but why not also big 
salaried positions? Suppose organized 
business should even do these two things 
voluntarily. 


It is to be hoped that the leaders of 
big business will do something construc- 
tive. Meanwhile the recognition that the 
working out of wise solutions of social 
and economic problems for the better- 
ment of humanity is the pressing work of 
the church points the way for its educa- 
tional program not only in its remedy to 
children and youth but also to men and 
women as well. 

A. J. Wm. Myers, 


Department of Religious Education, 
The Hartford School of Religious Edu- 
cation. 
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Meeting the Challenge of Modern Doubt. 
By James Gorpon Gitkey. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. 261. 
$2.00. 


The book is written for “those who re- 
alize that they cannot cling to the ancient 
foundation of Christian ideas and ideals, 
and who recognize that they must presently 
find a new faith or abandon religion com- 
pletely” (P. X). Primarily is it addressed 
to those who question the basic assumptions 
of the older Christian religion, and ask 
whether or not “a religious teacher who 
lived in rural Palestine nineteen centuries 
ago has any significance whatever for the 
new urban and industrial civilization of to- 
day” (P. VII). 

In the first chapter attention is called to 
the fact that indifference to religion is not 
a phenomenon peculiar to our own time. 
The religious enthusiast looks upon life 
through his own lenses and sees indiffer- 
ence to form and dogma as a major evil. 
In a rapidly changing social and economic 
order lapses from the traditions raise now 
the same criticism—the youthful generation 
because of its doubts and reactions repre- 
sents decline morally and religiously. In the 
Protestant group are those who find in the 
Bible an infallible source of truth, as well 
as those who question its traditional inter- 
pretation and are set adrift because of their 
founded doubts. Agnosticism too is not at 
all uncommon. Indifference is growing. But 
the loyal progressive is seeking new ways 
in which the spiritual values of life may be 
identified and realized, and the body of the 
book is devoted to an analysis of current is- 
sues and a setting out of a religious point 
of view which accepts the revelations of 
science and the machine age as realities. 

Is the Bible authoritative? Is there a 
God? Is there a life-to-come? Has life a 
real meaning? Is prayer more than a form? 
How shall we regard Jesus? Can religion 
transform a man? Do new beliefs rob 
Christianity of its power and meaning? Such 
are the issues, for such are the questions 
thoughtful youth is raising. 

The Bible is authoritative in so far as it 
reveals the strivings of a race toward an 
adjustment to the Unseen. Absolute cer- 
tainty on such an issue is not imperative. 


Science has but few certainties, but holds 
to a faith in its method to uncover new ones, 
and advance to new truths. “We can dis- 
cover truth even if we do not have super- 
natural authorities to tell us what truth is. 
We can discover truth by applying our in- 
telligence to the facts of life and the long 
record of human experience” (p. 34). The 
religion of the future will therefore rely 
upon a method of thought rather than rev- 
elation as a means of knowing the truth. 
Does this mean that the Bible will become 
obsolete? In so far as it contains untruth, 
yes; but its record of ethical insight will en- 
dure, just so far as man’s experience cor- 
roborates it. 

Must revelation be depended on for ideas 
about God? Quite apparently, no. Reason 
and experience provide evidence, at least 
enough to lead to a reasonable certainty; 
not “all we should like to know, but it will 
give us an adequate foundation for a life 
of trust, courage and heroic achievement” 
(p. 42). And is there evidence for a life 
after death too? Yes, enough evidence there 
is to lead to an assumption that death does 
not mark the end of existence. A reasonable 
world, and a God of wisdom, love, and pow- 
er, cannot provide an end-product in human 
personality only to destroy it. Such beliefs 
do not depend upon the assurance of the 
Bible or the pronouncements of the church. 
They are deductions from the facts of ex- 
perience. The agnostic attitude is inade- 
quate because it fails to take all the facts 
into account. 

So, too, as to the meaning of life. It is 
purposed and a part of a larger whole. It 
has worth and meaning. But man must seek 
for it, because “we are convinced there is a 
coherent purpose in life, that human minds 
are capable of discovering it, and that part 
of it has already been discovered” (p. 52). 
Growing above the knowledge concerning 
the mechanics of the physical universe is the 
conviction that a purpose is working itself 
out—“the development of a human race 
dominated more and more by the combina- 
tion of kindness and intelligence.” Person- 
alities thus evolving cannot reasonably be 
thought of as terminating themselves with 
the local experience of earth, for, “Having 
begun the venture of creating personalities 
that will grow into perfection, God certain- 
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ly will not terminate that venture until all 
the human selves He brought into existence 
attain, sometime and somewhere, the spirit- 
ual completeness He purposed for them” 
(p. 78). A continuity of purpose demands 
such a future to the personalities begun here. 
Consequently, existence here has meaning. 


Knowledge of God is a process of evolu- 
tion too, thus far having advanced from the 
animism of primitive man with its fears and 
taboos, to a concept of God as one concerned 
and interested in the individual; and more, 
definitely on the side of right and justice, 
and loving every human being regardless of 
race, or creed, or previous moral record. 
Likewise, knowledge of God’s manner of 
helping men has advanced from that accord- 
ing to which he changed the externals in 
favor of the suppliant (miracles) to that ac- 
cording to which He changes man’s mind 
and heart. Man may in larger or smaller 
measure participate in the plan God is fol- 
lowing. “He is calling us to help Him in the 
building of a new and happier world.” Man 
of course is subject to the laws of the nat- 
ural physical universe. Does He change 
these laws in response to prayer? Or is 
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prayer only a subjective factor? Not en- 
tirely. God may best be thought of as work- 
ing through modifications within the self, 
and prayer, in whatever way performed, 
prepares the mind for the influence He seeks 
to exert. God may thus become the initiator, 
actively utilizing for His purposes the ca- 
pacities of men to modify the course of 
human evolution. Pasteur as a scientist, 
controlling the phenomena of fermentation 
and the course of disease, and Jesus as an 
ethical and social leader, are typical illus- 
trations of God’s way of working through 
men. The material universe is lawful and 
unmodifiable through prayer; such is an ad- 
vantage to man since it makes possible for 
him an attack to discover its history and 
manner of behavior. Not so with respect to 
personalities. Here God becomes active. 
And what of Jesus? Is He to be regarded 
as the eternal Son of God, born of the Vir- 
gin Mary, the Divine Redeemer, crucified 
and the third day risen and ascended into 
Heaven? Such a concept is of course the 
traditional one, but another is competing: 
“the new view of Jesus—as a human being, a 
supreme leader and inspirer, who revealed to 
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mankind a new and singularly beautiful way 
to live.” His part was to reveal to men a 
new ethic and found a new order of values, 
according to which every man is a child of 
God, of supreme value; kindliness and help- 
fulness is the highest way of life, and in 
achieving it God is a helper. Wherever in 
the world such values are advocated, the way 
of Jesus is apparent, and wherever happi- 
ness, friendship, and courageous and hope- 
ful living are found stands a supreme figure 
—Jesus Christ. 


The final chapters (XI, XII) are an ex- 
cellent summary of the new synthesis emerg- 
ing. They accept the fact that religions oth- 
er than the Christian are founded on experi- 
ence with God; that Jesus must be inter- 
preted in connection with his times and in 
the light of the fact that knowledge has vast- 
ly increased; that human error must be in- 
terpreted in connection with its environ- 
ment; that appeal to fear and terror is not 
the way of love, nor does it lead to a life 
of helpfulness. The new religion will ac- 
cept and hold all that is fine and beautiful 
in the older, wherever found, and in com- 
mon with loving hearts everywhere seek to 
make life richer. The new order has a dif- 
ferent interpretation of Christianity as “new 
truths are now pointing us forward to a new 
epoch in Christian thought and life, an epoch 
in which whatever wisdom we can salvage 
from the past will be combined with the 
fresh wisdom God is revealing to our gen- 
eration” (p. 248). 











A most excellent book is this for the per- 
son set adrift by current doubts, and espe- 
cially for the youthful student seeking a re- 
ligious adjustment not incompatible with his 
scientific and sociologic training. —Ralph E. 
Wager 





The Economics of Christianity. By JAMEs 
P. Kettey. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 
1931. Pp. 247. $2.00. 


More books of this kind ought to be writ- 
ten and read. The world in general is much 
more interested in economics than in the- 
ology, in distributive justice than in retribu- 
tive justice, in economic behavior than in 
ritualistic behavior, and in the worker’s 
progress than in the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Leadership in the future will go to those 
who can show the way out of economic dif- 
ficulties rather than to those who can show 
the way to spiritual salvation. 


What has Christianity to do with econom- 
ics, or economics with Christianity? Let 
us consider a few fundamental principles. 
Christianity has something to do with human 
behavior. Economic well-being depends 
largely on how people behave. Nothing, 
therefore, that influences behavior can be 
ignored by the economist. But, before we 
set out to influence behavior we need to con- 
sider how we want men to behave, and 
why. 

On what ground can you say that one 
ought to be honest, dependable, industrious, 
temperate, brave, thrifty, peaceable, or any- 
thing else that one ought to be? The econ- 
omist’s answer is: because it contributes to 
the general welfare when men behave in 
these ways and because it destroys the gen- 
eral welfare when men behave in the op- 
posite ways. 


How can men be induced to behave in 
such ways as contribute to the general wel- 
fare? There are various ways. Legal com- 
pulsion is one way. That is, if the law will 
punish all behavior which is injurious to the 
general welfare, and permit such behavior 
as is beneficial, the law will have eco- 
nomic value. In so far as the law fails to 
penalize behavior which is injurious to 
the general welfare, the law lacks economic 
value. 


Popular opinion is another agency for 
penalizing injurious behavior. In so far as 
behavior which promotes general welfare is 
popular and the opposite kind of behavior 
is unpopular, in so far does popular opinion 
have economic value. It sometimes happens, 
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however, that popular opinion is on the 
wrong side, approving injurious behavior 
and disapproving beneficial behavior. Where 
that is the case there can be little pros- 
perity. 

Religion is another agency for influencing 
human behavior. In so far as it lends its 
support to behavior which has economic val- 
ue, religion has economic value. Otherwise 
it has none. There are numerous cases 
where religion lends its support to behavior 
which is even injurious to the general wel- 
fare. In such cases religion has a negative 
value, and is a handicap to the people who 
come under its influence. 

Religion has a powerful influence on be- 
havior. It commands people to do some 
things and forbids them to do other things. 
In so far as the things it commands are, 
—like honesty, industry, temperance, cour- 
age, and thrift,—beneficial to the general 
welfare, religion is a powerful factor in the 
economic advancement of the nations which 
profess it. In so far as it merely commands 
a ceremonial observance of useless rites, 
such as circumcision, immersion, the eating 
of fish, or the wearing of certain habili- 
ments, it has no economic value. 

It is a fortunate people whose religion 
lends its encouragement to all kinds of be- 
havior which have economic value. In pro- 
portion as the behavior which the religion 
of a nation commands is identical with the 
behavior which the economist approves, in 
that proportion will the nation prosper. In 
proportion as this identity is lacking, in that 
proportion is religion of no economic value. 
Christian nations are exceedingly fortunate 
in having a religion which, more than any 
other, sanctions economic behavior, and less 
than any other insists on useless or harmful 
ritualistic behavior. 

The book before us surveys the general 
conditions of the Christian nations, points 
out a great many ways in which their be- 
havior falls short of Christian standards, 
and yet leaves us optimistic. Christianity, 
as practiced, apparently averages up fairly 
well, however short it may fall short of 
Christianity as preached. If any criticism 
at this point were to be made it would be 
the author’s failure to point out a number 
of ways in which _practice is better than 
preaching. There is something to be said 
for the desire that preaching might even- 
tually become as good as practice. 

Several of the author’s chapter headings 
are significant, revealing the trend of his 
thought: “The Higher Law”; “Tariffs” ; 
“Benevolent Interference”; “Luxury 

Waste”; “Survival of the Unfit.” The “lat” 
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er chapters discuss the economy of the home, 
of education, of courtesy, of the reading 
habit, of public speech, of thought and feel- 
ing, and of old age. 

Not every economist would go as far as 
the author in the direction of international- 
ism. The nation plays a more fundamental 
part in raising and maintaining standards 
than most internationalists realize. The 
author is not misled by popular fallacies on 
the subject of luxury; he gives a great deal 
of wise counsel on such subjects as home 
training, education, reading, courtesy, kind- 
ness even to animals, and the normal ex- 
pression of our feelings. These are not 
mere pious observations, but the expression 
of an underlying philosophy. 

It seems to the reviewer that the author 
has overstrained the word “proletariat” and 
tried to make it cover too much. Literally 
they were and are the reckless breeders, the 
spawners as distinguished from family build- 
ers. They overstock the labor market, and 
are led by demagogic leaders to believe that 
the low wages resulting is the fault of cap- 
italism rather than of their own lust. The 
church can do nothing for them until it 
transforms them from spawners into family 
builders. Then it can do everything for 
them. The church which encourages them 
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to multiply as the plants and animals do is 
their worst enemy. 

Again, it seems to the reviewer that the 
author has not considered all that is involved 
in a general improvement of the economic 
condition of the masses. It is as futile to 
say: “Receive ye high wages” as to say: 
“Be ye clothed and fed.” It is not only 
futile but cowardly to say: “Somebody 
ought to pay you high wages, or feed and 
clothe you.” There are certain fairly defi- 
nite things which must be accomplished be- 
fore high wages are possible. They are nev- 
er possible in an overstocked labor market, 
and no system of morality or religion can 
make them possible so long as that condition 
remains. The church which lends its influ- 
ence to such policies as will relieve the con- 
gestion of the labor market is the friend of 
labor. The church which does the opposite 
is, whatever its pretentions, the enemy of 
labor. 

These minor criticisms, however, should 
not be permitted to obscure the great mer- 
its of the book. The author shows a wide 
acquaintance with the literature of econom- 
ics and the social sciences, and also an un- 
usual depth of understanding. It is a book 
which every religious leader should read.— 
T. N. Carver 
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Paths to the Presence of God. By ALBERT 
W. Patmer. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 
1931. Pp. 105. $1.00. 

Here is a very sane, useful, and inspiring 
book, eminently helpful for youth wiih in- 
quiring minds who are coming to grips with 
the problem of orienting their religious con- 
victions to the present world picture. It is 
just as valuable to the minister, as a sample 
of thoughtful and constructive preaching. 
There is no musty air hanging over it. Its 
language and thought patterns are as con- 
temporary as the open fields, and yet it moves 
freely among the problems that are as old 
as the race. 

President Palmer has put into this little 
book five addresses prepared and delivered 
first as Lenten addresses in the Thorndike 
Hilton Chapel in the seminary of which he 
is president, and later delivered after re- 
vision before the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches in annual session at 
Seattle, upon a newly founded lectureship 
foundation. They are the ripened product 
of his thinking as he has dealt with students 
and others of mentally inquiring disposition, 
both during his pastorates and since his as- 
sumption of the presidency of a theological 
seminary. 

Addressing himself to the central question 
of our day which has to do with the reality 
and the availability of God, he traces five 
paths by which we may come into His pres- 
ence. By nature, by science, by humanity, 
by worship, and by Jesus. 

Starting at the point far down each path 
where the questioning and almost agnostic 
attitude of today finds so many people, he 
moves by clear and compelling intellectual 
processes toward the higher levels of an 
understanding of God; but he does more, he 
gives one the sense of the vitality and real- 
ity of the Presence of whom he speaks, so 
that not only is the intellect instructed but 
the spiritual sense is quickened. Genuinely 
modern, he yet preserves the central values 
for the protection of which our forefathers 
strove in formulating their dogmas. As an 
illustration of his treatment of two such val- 
ues note his treatment of the virgin birth 
and of the bodily resurrection of Jesus: 
“The idea of a virgin birth doesn’t help us 
reverence Jesus; it only troubles us as some- 
thing out of the ordinary, hard to accept, 
difficult to explain. We believe that every 


birth is a miracle, that to every mother 
should come the sense of a brooding com- 
munion with God....The idea that some 
physical irregularity about the birth of Jesus 
credentials him to us as having spiritual 
authority, just doesn’t make any impression 
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on us at all. We reverence Jesus for his 
ideas, his life, his revelation of truth, his 
sublime and spiritual beauty—not because of 
the physical origin of his body. 

“And so the resurrection, also, has mean- 
ing for us only on the spiritual level. That 
the body of Jesus should be brought back 
from the tomb, reanimated and given a brief 
additional physical existence for a few days 
among his followers, helps us not at all. In- 
deed it only troubles us. It raises far more 
questions than it satisfies. The only resur- 
rection we are interested in is a continued 
spiritual presence—a discovery that there 
was something about Jesus that was unex- 
tinguishable; that he is not holden of death 
but has arisen and is alive forever more, in 
blessed and mystical communion with the 
best and purest souls of all the ages—meet- 
ing them on the Emmaus road to comfort 
them, and on the Damascus road to rebuke 
and challenge them, and in the upper room 
to steady them and turn their faces forward. 
And the Emmaus road, the Damascus road, 
the upper room, are no longer in Palestine 
alone. St. Francis found them in Italy; E. 
Stanley Jones finds them in India.”—Albert 
W. Beaven 





Christian Faith and Life. By the Most Rev- 
EREND WILLIAM TEMPLE, Archbishop of 
York. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1931. Pp. 139. Price $1.50. 


This book is a series of addresses deliv- 
ered in the University Church of Oxford in 
February of last year. 

Keen observers of religious conditions in 
England have noted the increasing effective- 
ness of the spiritual leadership of the Bish- 
ops of the Church of England during the 
past ten years. Non-conformists of the 
strictest type have not been behind Anglicans 
in praise of the fine quality of preaching and 
of more practical service rendered by men 
like the author of this book. It is said that 
in the later years of his life the late Doctor 
Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury, used 
to watch for endowed churches whose con- 
stituencies had moved away from them, into 
which he would seek to place young men of 
promise, in the expectation that the freedom 
from local burdens would be conducive to 
continued study, and would grant the op- 
portunity for preaching missions through- 
out England. The fruits of this general poli- 
cy are now bearing fruit; and the Bishops 
themselves are standing in the forefront of 
those now leading in the quickening of the 
English Church. 


William Temple is a son of the late Dr. 
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Temple, at one time Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He is an Oxford man, with a bril- 
liant record at Oxford, especially in philos- 


ophy. He is known for the sound scholar- 
ship and cogent reasoning of such books 
on Christus Veritas. The earlier years of 
his ministry no doubt gave more opportu- 
nity for profound and prolonged reflection 
than these later years passed in the Bishop- 
ric of Manchester and now in the post of 
Archbishop of York. 


A critic of Church officials once sneered 
at their pulpit deliverances on “administra- 
tive preaching,”’—meaning thereby that 
Bishops get into an administrative habit of 
mind, and give themselves finally to an over- 
practical type of utterance devoid of pro- 
fundity in inspiration or suggestiveness. The 
addresses of Doctor Temple might be called 
administrative preaching, but not in the 
sense implied by the critic. It is theology 
and social philosophy and moral reflection 
fused together in practical experience. 

Such themes as What Do We Mean by 
God?, Is There a Moral Standard?, Sin and 
Repentance, the Christian Society, give op- 
portunity for the manifestation of a knowl- 
edge that has ripened into wisdom, and of 
an enthusiasm that has passed into the con- 
tinual glow of daily religious ministry. Doc- 
tor Temple is original in that he has made 
so much his own. He is a rich owner of 
spiritual possessions. The book shows wide 
reading, of course, but there is nothing book- 
ish here. On page after page there are 
flashes of moral insight of surpassing worth, 
all the more astonishing from the fact that 
the addresses were delivered extemporan- 
eously. In the address on God there are 
penetrating words about the difference be- 
tween the emotional condition of real wor- 
ship and the emotional condition generated 
by great art. They feel alike, but the limita- 
tion of the emotion created by art is that it 
does not meet the Christian test of giving us 
more love for our fellow men, a remark 
worthy of being heeded by those esthetic 
souls who today would tell us that the thrill 
over stained-glass in a cathedral is deep re- 
ligious feeling. The address on Sin and 
Repentance recognizes the possibility of cer- 
tain types of people who would be happy in 
hell, because they fitted it. And so on and 
on—with epigrammatic incisiveness. 

The book can be read for many different 
purposes. It abounds in suggestive theology 
and philosophy and thus can help students. 
It is full of profound insight into human 
nature, insights of great value to working 
pastors. 

Seldom does one find so much of first- 
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rate quality in a book of not much over 
twenty-five thousand words.—Francis J. 
McConnell 





From Confusion to Certainty. By Boynton 
MERRILL. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1931. 
Pp. 95. Price $1.00. 


Boynton Merrill’s little book, From Con- 
fusion to Certainty, has a real “lift” to it. 
Much of that “lift” is due to the fact that 
the author’s own certainty shines clearly 
through the pages. It’s the old story of the 
contagion of conviction—Doctor Merrill’s 
conviction is convincing. 

I am a bit shy of the word “certainty.” 
I think it is Doctor Brightman who has 
said something about the impossibility of 
certainty in any absolute sense, that we are 
not meant to be certain, that uncertainty is 
good for our souls. 

But Doctor Merrill does not mean final- 
ity when he talks about certainty. He does 
not mean having arrived. His kind of cer- 
tainty is not a matter of anchoring in a 
safe and snug harbor, where everything is 
calm and unruffled and settled. It is the 
certainty of a man plowing through rough 
and stormy seas—with a long way yet to 
go—and plenty of risks to take, who yet is 
convinced that he is going somewhere and 
that the adventure is worth venturing. 

After a good description of the muddle 
we are in, Doctor Merrill goes on to point 
out three ways which may lead a man out 
from confusion toward certainty. There is 
the way of obedience to moral law, the law 
that is within us—especially the law of rev- 
erence for personality. There is the way 
of reason which, with all its limitations, can 
take us part way toward the truth. And 
finally there is the way of faith. “By faith 
we fling ourselves on the side of what seems 
to us right, believing it will make our life 
a fairer thing than if we fling ourselves 
on the side of what we know is wrong. By 
faith we fling ourselves on the side of truth, 
believing deep within us that God is on 
that side too and we want, we know not 
why, to be found working not against, but 
with Him.” 

There may be some who will say that the 
optimism of the book is too easy, that the 
difficulties of faith have not been adequate- 
ly appraised, that the obstacle of suffering, 
for example, has been too much ignored. 
But none will question the fact that it is a 
courageous book, bound to impart courage, 
bound to inspire brave thinking and brave 
living. And that, says Doctor Merrill, is 
the main thing—“Religion, my friends, is 
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not only something to be thought about, it 
is something to be done. It is a program 
of life; it is a method of living. It is a 
plan of campaign and a song to march by.” 
—Stoddard Lane 





The Church in the Modern World. By G. 
STANLEY RussELL. New York: Richard 
R. Smith, Inc., 1931. Pp. 179. $2.00. 


The extreme “difficulty of translating 
ideals into institutions without their losing 
heavily in the process” is not taken suffici- 
ently into account, the author of this book 
thinks, by the thoughtless who level their 
criticisms and denunciations against the or- 
ganized Christian church. Of the shortcom- 
ings and failures of the church the author 
is, indeed, fully aware. He never blinks 
them. Instead he sets them forth in dev- 
astating array. And yet he loves and be- 
lieves in the church. “Its continued exist- 
ence makes certain its possession of some 
ideals and principles which have remained 
unharmed because so far above the world’s 
reach and so essential to its life... When 
the last word of recrimination has been 
spoken, there is that within the church 
which truly represents Jesus.” 

In our modern world new opportunities 
beckon and new dangers threaten. There- 
fore this brave endeavor to set forth the 
mission of the church for our day. The 
ministry of the church to the individual, 
its message for the social order, the atti- 
tudes it ought to take toward war and race 
relationships, its use of the Bible and wor- 
ship, all come up for consideration. But 
the supreme demand is for loyalty to Christ 
on the part of Christians, and a “yielding 
to the ideals, spirit and possession of his 
presence.” When this is accomplished the 
church will fulfill its purpose. “Indeed, if 
we have only sufficient courage, the solution 
of all the world’s racial, international, and 
sectarian problems is relatively easy. We 
must meet them on a Christian basis and 
from a Christian angle, and we must have 
enough faith to apply our ethic, believing 
in its validity and righteousness, and to ac- 
cept the consequences. There is no other 
solution.” 

Thus the solution of the world’s most 
troublesome problems is very simple. It 
consists merely in applying the ethic of 
Jesus. Christian unity, for example, our 
author insists, “is not something to be dis- 
covered and created, but something to be 
recognized and asserted.” That is, the terms 
upon which the problems arising from our 
sectarian divisions will be solved are al- 
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ready implicit—indeed, it might be said, ex- 
plicit—in the ethic of Jesus. To many read- 
ers, however, the problem will not seem 
quite so simple. A spirit of good-will and 
a passion for unity are not enough. We need 
technique. The ethic of Jesus does not 
seem to tell us precisely what to do about 
specific problems involved in achieving 
Christian unity. The solution of these 
problems will be found by precisely those 
explorations of discovery and those daring 
creative efforts which our author seems to 
discount. And so it is with the problems 
related to the building of a Christian world. 
We face today so many new and extraordi- 
narily complex situations that require an- 
alysis and imagination and creative thinking 
if we are to meet their demands so as to 
achieve Christian solutions. Indeed, this 
book makes no small contribution to such 
creative thinking as it deals with the prob- 
lems arising out of social conflict, racial dis- 
cord, and international strife, as well as the 
problems involved in a readjustment of wor- 
ship and doctrine in the church and a reval- 
a. of the function of the Bible in its 
ife. 

The success of the church in accomplish- 
ing its mission, according to our author, 
will largely depend upon the proper train- 
ing and direction of childhood and youth. 
Since “Christianity is not the intellectual 
conundrum so many seem to imagine... but 
a way of life for the child-like heart, what 
we have to do is to see that youthful feet 
are firmly planted on that way.” But this 
conviction does not bring the author out 
where we might have expected. Indeed he 
has scant respect for modern programs of 
religious education. “So ponderous are the 
efforts of religious education to enter into 
child psychology that they have sometimes 
stifled religion altogether.” “Our innumer- 
able conferences on religious education seem 
to get us no nearer than the simple methods 
we ourselves experienced.” Our author’s 
positive counsel for aiding youth find the 
Christian way toward solving the vexing 
problems of modern life will seem pitifully 
inadequate to many. “It is..of the first 
importance to secure the memorizing of 
great passages of Scripture,” he says. “The 
children of this generation seem to have no 
such precious and indelible marks on their 
lives as were made on ours by committing 
to memory great religious language and 
ideas.” There is not time nor space here 
to debate the value of this technique in re- 
ligious education; it has been done ade- 
quately elsewhere. But it may be permitted 
to doubt if the memorizing of Scripture pas- 
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sages will equip one to achieve Christian 
solutions of the complicated and perplexing 
problems with which our modern world con- 
fronts us. 

Still, this is an excellent and stimulating 
book. It is charmingly written. It sustains 
a high ethical level. It evidences an erudi- 
tion all too rare among ministers. It brings 
the rich fruitage of twenty-five years of emi- 
nent service in the pastorate in England and 
Canada. And it fronts unequivocally and 
unflinchingly the most difficult and baffling 
responsibilities of the church in the modern 
world.—Charles T. Holman 





In Touch With God. By Ettas H. Pui- 
Lips. Cleveland: Central Publishing 
House, 1931. Pp. 177. $1.35. 

The title of this book does not indicate 
its contents, which are, “A collection of 
prayers for Sunday school superintendents 
and Christian workers for the regular Sun- 
day Worship Hour, also for special days of 
the year.” Recognizing the dearth of suit- 
able material for use by the layman in read- 
ing prayers, the author seeks to provide aid 
for these leaders who ask, as did the dis- 
ciples of old, “Lord, teach us to pray.” 
“Teach us leaders how to pray, when to 
pray, and for what to pray.” This is, then, 
a book of prayers, divided into four sec- 
tions: General prayers, Prayers for the 
Church Year, Prayers for National Days, 
Prayers for Special Occasions. 

The author states in the Preface, “The 
purpose of this book is not to furnish ready- 
made prayers. It is not a prayer-wheel. 
It is to lead in prayer, to serve as an aid 
to cultivate the art of effective prayer.” As 
such an aid the book will doubtless find a 
useful place in the worship materials of 
leaders who find their own public prayers 
moving in narrow limits and who desire 
enrichment. To some the book will doubt- 
less seem altogether unnecessary.—Frank 
M. McKibben 
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